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Tomorrow 


“TX ODAY may be dark and forbidding; our hearts may be 
T full of despair; 
But Tomorrow the hope that was waning will prompt 
us to do and to dare; 
Today we may feel that life’s sorrows outweigh all the joy 
that we crave, 
But Tomorrow will teach us the lesson that life is worth 
while to the brave. 





Faint heart is forerunner of sadness; despondency robs us 
of health; 

The man who is chock full of gladness is the man who makes 
most of life’s wealth. 

Today may be all that is mournful—our paths cannot always 
be bright ; 

But Tomorrow we'll somehow take courage, and trustingly 
enter the fight. 


no sun will be brighter; Tomorrow the skies will 

be fair; 

Tomorrow our hearts will be lighter; we’ll cast aside sorrow 
and care; 

Remember, when heartsick and weary, the sunshine comes 
after the rain; 

Tomorrow is time to be cheery; Tomorrow we take hope 
again! 


—Selected. 
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About Fels aul “Thangs 


Rev. Warren H. Sando, formerly pastor 
of the Christian Church at Wingate, In- 
diana, has just left Boonville, Missouri, and 
settled as pastor of the Disciple Church at 
Madison, Indiana. 

Rev. W. M. Jay, of Everett, Pennsylvania, 
held a three weeks’ meeting with his church 
at Clearville recently. Rev. Charles Beard, 
of Martinsburg, West Virginia, assisted for 
two weeks. Nine were converted and five 
received into the church. 

Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, member of the 
Erie Christian Conference, has just re- 
signed as pastor of the Unitarian Church 
at Keokuk, Iowa, to accept the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church at Roslindale, a 
suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

Last Thursday night the young people of 
the Central Illinois Conference met at the 
Danville Church, Rev. E. H. Rainey pastor, 
to organize a Young People’s Congress. The 
program included a banquet, a recreational 
period, an address by Hermon Eldredge, and 
closed with a watch-night service. 

The choir of the Shiloh Church, Dayton, 
of which Mrs. Charles Eck, of Miamisburg, 
is the very competent director, rendered a 
beautiful Christmas cantata on Sunday 
evening and launched a pipe organ fund 
with a pledge from the choir and offering 
from the audience amounting to over $600. 

Dr. Martyn Summerbell, who has rendered 
such long and valuable service as lecturer 
at our colleges, has just finished the last 
three of his ten lectures on “Ten Stalwart 
Prophets,” the last of them being on Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. We are sure that there 
is a real and invigorating treat awaiting 
his hearers. 

Garrett, Illinois, Rev. Walter Fasnacht 
pastor, has just closed an _ evangelistic 
series in which Rev. John Baughman as- 
sisted, with fine spirit and good interest. 
Brother Fasnacht has just resigned as 
pastor at Pierson to take effect January 20, 
and he hopes to assist some of the churches 
in that section which are without pastor. 


Mr. Jesse Beery, the noted horse trainer 
and founder of the Beery School of Horse- 
manship, who is a deacon and one of the 
most faithful and helpful members of the 
church at Pleasant Hill, Ohio, has just re- 
turned from the Cleveland Clinic Hospital 
where he was operated some two weeks ago 
and from which he is recovering in a fine 
way. 

The Young People of the Northwestern 
Indiana Conference are going to have a 
two days’ meeting at Rock Creek Valley 
Church Saturday and Sunday, January 9 
and 10, with a banquet Saturday night. 
Miss Mabel Casad, the president, is in 
charge of the arrangements. Miss Lucy M. 


Eldredge, of the Christian Education De- 
partment, is to speak. 

Mr. Noah Brandon, one of the Publishing 
House group and for long years one of the 
most prominent members of First Church, 


Dayton, has the sympathy of our brother- 
hood in the loss of his brother, Dr. A. M. 
Branden, who has for a generation served 
the community at Beamsville, near Green- 
ville, in the medical profession and was a 
member of our church at that place. 

The Minutes of the Eastern Indiana Con- 
ference which was held last September at 
Farmland is in our hands. This is one of 
our largest conferences and the minutes are 
closely packed with a great amount of de- 
tailed information regarding the work of 
the churches. Rev. R. P. Arrick was elected 
as the new president, and Rev. M. W. Butler 
was continued as secretary. 

Lincoln, Kansas, Rev. John A. Stover 
pastor, recently closed two weeks of special 
meetings. Six were added to the church. 
During the Christmas period, two Christmas 
programs were given, one by the young 
people—a cantata on the Sunday evening 
before Christmas—and the other on Christ- 
mas Eve, put on chiefly by the elementary 
division of the Sunday-school. 


Franklinton College falls in line with a 
collegiate publication—The School Journal. 
The first issue bears date of December, 1925, 
and is a well edited little folder under the 
charge of a student staff. The work in that 
institution is doubtless on the highest plane 
which it has ever reached, a fact which 
ought to furnish strong appeal to our 
brotherhood for the urgently needed money 
for the sustenance of the work. 


Rev. P. W. Hunsinger, Greentown, In- 
diana, one of our evangelists, is very busy 
in evangelistic services, having at this time 
five more meetings scheduled. He was with 
Rev. Isaac Cox one week at Antioch, Eel 
River Conference, there being eight ac- 
cessions. He recently visited the church at 
Freedom, Fountain County, Indiana, which 
is in need of a pastor, and of which he 
speaks in our Field News this week. 

The Journal of Christian Education for 
January contains a letter by Dr. Edward P. 
St. John, dean of the Auburn Theological 
Seminary, speaking in highest terms of the 
work being done as a student in that insti- 
tution by Mrs. F. E. Bullock. Besides her 
fine accomplishments there she is pushing 
the work as pastor at Plainville, New York, 
with encouraging success. Among other 
advances, the benevolences of the church 
were more than double this year over the 
offerings of the church for benevolences last 
year. 

The editor has received an unusual num- 
ber of Christmas and New Year greetings— 
a number which makes it physically im- 
possible to attempt acknowledgment, but for 
all of which he is grateful and the kindly 
friendship of which he reciprocates. A num- 
ber of pastors have permitted him to see the 
New Year letters which they have sent to 
their own people. These have been of high 
order and we are sure will prove of real 
inspiration and help in their church work. 
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The sending of such letters is a beautiful 
practice which may well be emulated by 
other pastors. 

A fine example of what can be done along 
the line of week-day religious education 
where the Christian forces of the commun- 
ity will co-operate is being carried on at 
West Manchester, Ohio, in which two of our 
churches are participating—the West Man- 
chester and the Twin Chapel. 
E. Emmert is the pastor of both. A recent 
issue of The Ohio Christian News gives a 
front-page article, including a picture of 
Miss Minnie Fliehman, the teacher, con- 
cerning this successful school—a part of 
which article we will reprint in our Field 
Notes next week. 

Murlin Heights, Dayton, Rev. Ross Mc- 
Neal pastor, conducted a week of meetings 
last month for the spiritual deepening of 
the church, looking towards the remodeling 
of their church plant. Among other good 
results of these services were the signing of 
twelve tithers’ pledge cards, and a number 
of others are soon to follow. The Murlin 
Heights work has been making progress 
but has reached the place where its old one- 
room building needs to be enlarged into a 
more modern Sunday-school plant, and we 
feel sure that the people of this community 
will gladly make this advance for the 
spiritual welfare of the people both young 
and old. 

The annual banquet of the Defiance Col- 
lege G. C. 79ers was held at the Walnut 
Hills Christian Church, Dayton, Wednesday 
evening, December 30. In the afternoon the 
varsity basket ball team played Cedarville 
College in the gymnasium of the Y. M. C. A., 
and won by eight points. An informal so- 
cial time was enjoyed at the church until 
6:30 p. m., when a fine supper was served 
by the ladies of the church. Mr. Don Long- 
necker, principal of the Fairview High 
School and a graduate in the class of 1916, 
was elected president, succeeding Rev. 
Edwin B. Flory. The speakers of the even- 
ing were Paul Kershner, of the class of 
1924, and Dean George C. Enders. Dean 
Enders made a short visit at the Publishing 
House the following morning. He reports 
the work at Defiance as encouraging indeed. 

All of the conferences where Young 
People’s Congresses have been organized 
were invited to a conference held at the 
C. P. A. Building last Saturday, January 2. 
The majority of these conferences were 
represented, including delegates from Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ontario, and Pennsylvania. 
The presidents of these various congresses 
told of their work, and plans were made 
for the future development of young people’s 
work. The Christian Education Department 
sponsored their coming, the Department of 
Missions entertained the group at a noon- 
time luncheon at the Y. W. C. A., and the 
Department of Evangelism co-operated in 
making the day a success. This was a very 
important gathering as it had for its pur- 
pose the unifying and invigorating of the 
young people’s movement which has begun 
so auspiciously in our denomination. 





Rev. Rufus , 
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Towards Steadiness of Mind 


ELL thank goodness, 1925 is ended—and noth- 
\\ / ing awful has happened! A sigh of relief has 
certainly gone up from the lips of a great 
many earnest Christian souls who had been worked up 
into a state of nervous apprehension which bordered on 
mental morbidity towards the things which were sure to 
happen in 1925. These folks seem never to have had the 
shadow of a doubt that these ominous things were com- 
ing to pass—for wasn’t it just as plain as the nose on your 
face that they were sure to occur? There were those two 
elderly school teachers, for instance, who some years ago 
began to assure the writer at frequent intervals that the 
world was coming to an end in 1925. There simply was 
no doubt about it! Daniel and Revelation told it just as 
plain as could be to anyone who had the proper “under- 
standing of the Scriptures!’”’ To question it was to ques- 
tion the eternal Word of God himself. And just like 
these two poor deluded but earnest-hearted Christian 
women, there were thousands of others who were nerv- 
ously dreading a collapse of the universe the while they 
tried hard to make a show of happy anticipation of greet- 
ing the coming of their Lord. 


UT 1925 has passed, and the Lord has not come in that 
visible way which they so fully expected. A few of 

the more fervent millennialists will simply set another 
date in blissful forgetfulness of their certainty as to 1925. 
But to the great body of these beautiful-lived Christians 
who have been led off by certain periodicals and Bible 
school teachers into a tangent of ecstasy over “signs” and 
“times and a half time” to expect the early coming of 
Christ, this will be a sobering experience which will re- 
a veal to them the emptiness and uselessness of all of this 
_~ fuss about the Second Coming, about which the Church 
T\. has been worked up in just this same kind of a way and 
. with this same ardent certainty a great number of times 
in past generations. Our Lord himself tried to safeguard 
his followers from this very sort of thing by assuring 

| them that not even the Son of Man would know of the 
y day or the hour. And it is worse than futile, it is a dis- 
tortion of Christian idealism and a grievous misapplica- 
tion of Christian energy, to consume the thought and the 
vitality of the Church in anxious searchings and question- 
— ings upon the subject. For hundreds of years every great 
war has brought forth a veritable brood of prophets who 
have figured out from the Bible itself in unmistakable 
and unerring manner the fact that the Lord was soon 
to come in glory and power. The last war was particular- 
Va ly abundant in this sort of foretellers. But as the years 
have gone on and their prophecies have been unfulfilled, 


the mind of the Church is gradually steadying itself and 
settling down to a long, hard, steady pull for the bringing 
in of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ through the work of 
his God-endued and God-infilled followers. 


EITHER has the pope come to live at Washington 
and rule America. This is another of the portentous 
things that were to happen in 1925. We were assured 
again and again both in private conversation and by cer- 
tain periodicals that there simply was no doubt about it! 
To disbelieve was almost unpatriotic. Through mysterious 
and secret avenues of knowledge it was known to be a 
veritable fact that the long-dreamed plans of the Catholic 
heirarchy were being carried out and the very building, 
in which were all sorts of secret and mysterious passages, 
was being erected which would displace the ancient vati- 
can and transfer the seat of power of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the western continent. But the pope still lives 
in Rome! And this, too, ought to jar the thoughtful 
American into a realization of how much pure bosh along 
this same line has been circulated for propaganda and 
money-getting purposes in the past few years—the ab- 
surdity of most of which was so glaring as to make a 
serious refutation of it seem ridiculous. It is almost be- 
yond belief the number of fine Christian people who have 
been caught by such cheap and inflammable propaganda. 
It is true that there is no question but that the Catholic 
situation presents some very serious problems with which 
America must deal. But neither should there be any ques- 
tion to any thoughtful and steady mind that these prob- 
lems can never be safely dealt with by any waving of the 
bloody shirt through such wild and malicious misrepre- 
sentations, but only by the strictest adherence to the facts 
and the most careful, and especially Christian, handling of 
the situation by level-headed and farseeing statesmen. 
The pope cannot even rule the Catholic Church politically, 
let alone rule America. During the war Catholic countries 
fought against Catholic countries and Catholics butchered 
each other in cold blood, just as did the Protestants; and 
even yet today, over the earnest protests of the highest 
Catholic authorities, the Sinn Feiners refuse to make 
peace in Ireland. Perfervid and misinformed thinking 
never solves any such delicate and serious problem as 
that which faces America in the adjustment of its various 
religions and races and nationalities to each other. Such 
mistrust and hatred of our fellow-citizens as is inevitably 
aroused by such reports and incriminations as have been 
so freely circulated during the past few years do not 
create the state of mind which will solve our problems 
and find the way out of our serious difficulties. This is 
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a point which it is highly important that every Christian should 
remember, for the sake of the savor and sweetness of his own soul 
as well as for the good of our beloved nation. The only hope for this 
Republic is through clear, informed, well balanced comprehension 
of the whole situation and a level-headed working out of the problem 
in the right kind of kindly Christian spirit. And the failure of 
the prophecies for 1925 ought to help mightily to soothe the feverish 
pulse of some of the brethren and steady their thinking down onto 
a safe and well poised basis. 


N still another matter are there happy signs of returning normal- 
cy of mind. Under the calm influence of President Coolidge, 
the country is steadily recovering from that strange phobia of 
puerile fear and inanity, and even of unreasonable hate, which 
possessed the minds of some of our citizens towards the League of 
Nations and the World Court. Never before in American history 
has there occurred such a strange psychological phenomenon as the 
perverted prejudice and vitriolic bitterness which have continued in 
the hearts of many Christian people towards Woodrow Wilson and 
the League, and the strange feeling of apprehension which has 
afflicted them with reference to any and everything that emanates 
from this great world organization. Only an editor could know how 
tense, how unreasoning, how altogether childish this weird antipathy 
has been. The kindly worded appreciation of that great president 
at the time of his death by the editor of The Herald called forth 
bitter resentment from a few members of the Christian Church, a 
church supposed to be dedicated to breadth of mind and liberty of 
thought; and only a few weeks ago a dear old brother stopped The 
Herald because it favors the League of Nations—which he ig- 
norantly dubs an institution of the Democrats! Even our own na- 
tional Government at first refused to receive communications from 
the League, pigeonholing the most courteous and important docu- 
ments or giving reply in a roundabout way through other nations. 
Never before in all of its history did our nation so lose its national 
dignity as when it thus stooped to such silly pretense. Men acted 
like little schoolboys—an attitude of which many of the men them- 
selves are doubtless already heartily ashamed. For our Govern- 
ment, under a Republican administration, now officially recognizes 
the existence of the League and is year by year growing more and 
more aware of the importance and permanency of this great world 
organization and its multiform activities for human welfare. Led 
by President Harding and President Coolidge, the Republicans are 
not only vying with the Democrats in an earnest espousal of the 
World Court, but President Coolidge has the bigness of mind and 
the keenness of perception to insist that the United States shall 
accept the League’s invitation to a preparatory discussion for an- 
other conference on disarmament and he asks the co-operation of 
Congress in sending official representatives to that gathering next 
month. He could do nothing less and be true to the proud tradi- 
tions of leadership in the ways of peace and disarmament of this 
great American nation. Even Soviet Russia is now looking with 
some favor upon such a disarmament conference, and surely the 
United States would not dare to stand alone in refusing to partici- 
pate in this peace movement simply because it originated with the 
League of Nations. 


THs it would seem that with the passing of 1925 the United 

States is in fair way to return to sanity of mind again on some 
of these post-war Christian issues which unfortunately got mixed 
up with party politics, and that men will soon be able to discuss 
these great Christian problems of world attitudes and world re- 
lationships and world responsibilities without going into tantrums. 
Aside from a few political incurables, the great body of American 
people are going to be able from this on to study America’s duties 
and privileges towards the world and the World Court and the 
League of Nations with clarity of thought and calm poise. It is 
a state of mind that ought to be heartily welcomed by every earn- 
est Christian, as it is one imperatively necessary to America’s 
part in the Christian solution of the grave and grievous problems 
which plague and threaten all humanity. Happy is that man or 
woman who can rise to such breadth of mind and bigness of heart 
as will tune in on these larger and freer viewpoints, untrammeled 
by prejudice and with vision and judgment undimmed by personal 
or party bias or antipathies. 
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That Inactive List 


NE of the startling facts shown by the statistical reports of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for 1925, just completed, 
is that there has been an increase of 60,000 in the inactive 

members of that great church, its inactive list now reaching to 
distressingly large dimensions. We are of the opinion that what 
is true of the Methodist Church will in large measure prove true 
of all denominations. There is a tendency almost everywhere for 
the inactive list to increase rather than to decrease—a situation 
which should give concern to pastors and church workers all along 
the line, and yet one to which there is an alarming amount of in- 
difference. Indeed so great is this unconcern about the size of the 
inactive list, that many pastors and church boards year by year 
deliberately transfer names to it without any competent effort to 
maintain them in the active membership. So much easier is it to 
place the names of indifferent church members on the inactive list 
than it is to do the necessary calling and praying and personal 
work on the part of the pastor and his co-operating membership, 
that many churches yield to the temptation to transfer names from 
the active membership without any real attempt to renew their in- 
terest. So common is this that an editorial writer in one of the 
Methodist periodicals, after deploring the fact that members are 
received all too superficially and without a sufficient concept and 
training for membership before they are taken into the church, 
declares: 

It is easier to move these names over into the inactive column 
than it is to go out and find the people and reclaim them. It is to 
be feared that there are a number of shepherds of the flock who 
conduct their work on the “Little Bo-Peep” theory of shepherding. 
Little Bo-Peep, as all will remember, was one of the original mem- 
bers of the “Don’t Worry Club.” When the sheep strayed away 
she had an easy complacency about it. She merely said: “Let 
them alone, and they’ll come home.” When Little Bo-Peep supplies 
the model of shepherd rather than the parable of the Good Shep- 
herd in the fifteenth chapter of Luke, the church will inevitably 
have a swelling inactive list. A district superintendent has put 
the situation epigrammatically in his remark: “Some pastors on 
my district have been more busily engaged in making inactive 
members than in taking in active members.” 

Unquestionably if as much thought and energy and well 
planned purpose were employed to renew these inactive members 
as were put forth to get them into the church in the first place, 
there would be a far better showing than there is among the 
churches along this line. Indeed if the proper concern were only 
shown, the situation would not be nearly so significant. But it 
can hardly be denied that there is on the part of many pastors and 
church leaders a surprising amount of indifference towards the 
size of the inactive list in their churches. Indeed there are not 
a few who even take it for granted that there will be a very large 
falling away after every great ingathering, and who complacently 
assume that every church must expect to have a large inactive 
list. Such a calm and frank expectation is in itself stultifying, and 
strikes at the very taproot of the spirituality of the church. If 
members are received into the church on the cool assumption that 
they will not “hold out faithful,” their falling away is assured and 
the whole program of the church and its sincerity in its own mis- 
sion and in the genuineness of the gospel which it preaches are 
brought under doubt. Every church should keenly feel the sting 
cf failure whenever it finds it necessary to place any name upon 
the inactive list. 

But a quite sorry and shameful factor is working among the 
churches of our own as well as other denominations to increase the 
inactive list. Because the active list is the one upon which con- 
ference funds and other apportionments are being based, there is 
the temptation to transfer as many names as possible to the inactive 
list so as to keep down the size of these apportionments. This is 
purely a money temptation which has proven all too strong for 
some pastors and churches. It hardly seems possible that churches 
could be guilty of such a thing, and yet we all know that it is some- 
times done. Says the Methodist editor quoted above: 

Many churches have put names on the inactive list principally 
for the purpose of reducing the list of active members and thus re- 
ducing the apportionment for benevolences. Wherever that is done, 
it is pathetically cheap business. We have come to a sorry pass 
when the church of John Wesley is more concerned about appor- 
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tionments than it is about people. There seems to be no limit to 
what some churches will do to reduce their apportionments. 
Whatever may be true of the “Church of John Wesley,” we 
can all certainly agree that things have indeed come to a sorry pass 
when churches of Jesus Christ are more concerned about saving 
money than they are about saving people. We pity any pastor 
whose church has so lost the spirit of evangelism that it will easily 
transfer members to its inactive list to save fifty cents or a dollar 
a head in a conference apportionment, rather than to spend its 
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most passionate consecration in an effort to renew their interest 
and hold them in the active work of the church, cost what it may. 

There has grown up an altogether too easy and too cheap a 
habit of transferring names to the inactive list—an easy and 
cheap way that deadens the spirit of evangelism in any church that 
does it and brings into dishonor the genuineness and holding power 
of the gospel which it preaches. It is a practice altogether too 
significant to the very spirit and power of the Christian religion 
to be indulged in so freely and thoughtlessly. 


The Trend of Events 


A Task for the Churches 

There is no longer any question that the most acute interna- 
tional problem of the near future lies in the Orient, and that by 
far the most difficult phase of that problem is one of race and color. 
Unless the white nations of the world can approach those nations 
in the proper spirit of brotherhood and friendship, and find the way 
through those acute problems of race in the Christian spirit, there 
is utterly no hope of permanent peace in the world. In discussing 
this matter at the Detroit meeting of the Council last month, the 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches declared: 

The chief international problems and difficulties looming ahead 
of us are those of race contacts and race adjustments. Can we of 
the masterful Nordic type accept as brothers and co-heirs of the 
Kingdom of Man the great races of Asia and Africa? Here are 
problems and lessons, tasks and duties that can be learned and 
done only as the churches of America see clearly, speak earnestly, 
and work effectively. 

Permanent peace in the Pacific depends primarily on the atti- 
tude and spirit of America. Shall we treat Japanese, Chinese, and 
Hindus as we would like to be treated by them? That depends on 
the fidelity of the churches in proclaiming the full gospel, in all its 
wealth of meaning and its summons to duty. 

Idle is it to talk of our love of peace and then to do the things 
that make for war. Futile is it to preach in China and Japan the 
Gospel of Brotherhood and then, as a nation, treat the Japanese 
and Chinese as inferiors and enact discriminatory legislation that 
humiliates them. 

No social or international machinery of peace will avail any- 
thing in the long run unless there is a will-to-brotherhood and a 
will-to-justice between race and race. The creation of this spirit 
in the hearts of millions of American Christians is a task that 
rests uniquely on the churches; for it is a moral task. If the 
churches fail in this, all is lost. 

There can be no doubt that this is not only a task for the 
churches, but that it rests almost entirely with the churches. Un- 
less the right kind of feeling of friendship and good will is created 
by the churches, it will not be created at all. Furthermore, and 
this is the point which must sink deep into the hearts of pastors 
and of Christian men and women everywhere, this is peculiarly a 
task for the churches—not just for great church conferences and 
conventions. It must be done down in the home community. The 
men and women of our own local churches must come to feel right 
and to think right towards the races of other color and the peoples 
of other nationalities, and to insist that they be treated not only 
justly but with Christian brotherhood; and they must practice this 
themselves, both in word and speech. It is silly to get all enthused 
about international peace and the outlawing of war, or to vote 
fine things about interracial justice and good will in our great 
church conventions and gatherings, unless as Christian men and 
women we are going to radiate this same spirit among our friends 
and neighbors in our own local communities. World peace must 
begin there. 


A Ghastly Mistake! 

The casual reader of the forward-looking portion of the reli- 
gious press might well jump to the conclusion that there was a con- 
spiracy among the writers to emphasize the detriment of denomina- 
tional division. Such statements, from various angles, are appear- 
ing so frequently in many of our religious periodicals that it 
would seem to be a deliberate conspiracy on the part of authors. 
But it is simply because they are facing the actual situation which 
confronts the Church today. More and more the men who think and 


write upon religious subjects—who think before they do write— 
are becoming convinced that Dr. E. Stanley Jones, one of the great 
Christian prophets of this present day, is right when he says: 


As we look back we see very clearly now what we did not see 
then, that the overmultiplication of churches in rural and village 
communities in the last fifty years was a ghastly mistake, defeating 
the very ends of the Kingdom and spiritually paralyzing communi- 
ties where it has happened. We see now that America, divided by 
a thousand rifts, needed healing and unity; but the Church failed, 
in that hour of need, to supply it, and America is now suffering 
from a lack of cohesion. The melting pot did not melt, for each lit- 
tle church had its own little pot and its own little fire, which very 
often was so little and so isolated that it went out. We failed 
America then. 

Some day may we not look back at this hour and with clearer 
vision see that what America needed at the time when the gold of 
the world was thrown into her lap and material advance was dizzily 
rapid, was a clear, sincere voice that would save America from los- 
ing her soul amid the mass of material, but that the Church herself 
became confused in her own values and spoke with a confused and 
consequently paralyzed voice? Are we failing America now? 

If it was a ghastly mistake to divide the Christian forces up into 
little jarring groups in the first place, it is even a more ghastly 
thing to continue such divisions now that we see and realize the 
mistake. If it was a stupid and senseless thing ever to have started 
several churches each “with its own little pot and its own little fire” 
in any local community, it is a far more stupid and unforgivable 
offense against the Kingdom of God to perpetuate such division now 
that we see and recognize tha terrible harm of it. There are sev- 
eral reasons why such division of Christians into little chureh 
groups is a far worse detriment than it was years ago—reasons that 
are inherent in the changes which have come through modern life. 
But there is not one single reason why denominational division is 
not so bad as it used to be. The very fact that sectarianism is not 
so rabid and bitter is only a mark of growing intelligence that 
makes any denominational division at all the more inexcusable. 

And the question now is, what are we going to do about it? 
Are we going to continue the ghastly mistake of our forefathers? 
Or are we going to have as much good common sense in chureh 
matters as we do in other things and undo their mistakes and learn 
how to work things out in the way that will best fit into and serve 
our own times and generation—in the Church the same as in all 
other matters? That is the first and most important question 
facing the Church of Jesus Christ today—for on it hinges every- 
thing else it tries to preach or do. 


Intoxication Decreasing in Dayton 


It will be encouraging to our readers everywhere to know that, 
according to our own enforcement officials, intoxication is decreas- 
ing in Dayton and its surrounding territory. Such strenuous effort 
is being made by the wet propaganda just at the present time to 
convince the world that prohibition is rapidly going to the bad and 
that drunkenness everywhere is on the increase, that it is well to 
note the real progress which prohibition can make in a large and 
growing city when its officials honestly try, and when they have 
the backing of the leadership of the city in practically every line of 
life. There is not, so far as we know, a single prominent man in 
Dayton who publicly derides prohibition or advocates a modification 
and letting down of the Volstead law. If we had wet newspapers 
like the Chicago Tribune, or a wet governor like Governor Smith, 
or a prominent wet citizen like President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
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versity, Dayton could not show such a good record. That is the 
type of leaders who are breaking down the prohibition law and 
making enforcement impossible in other places—and the people of 
Dayton will not stand for that kind of wet leaders. Sheriff Howard 
E. Webster, in a public statement addressed recently to Mr. 
Wayne B. Wheeler, who was speaking in the city, had the follow- 
ing to say with reference to the progress of prohibition in this 
county in the past three years: 


When I first took charge of the sheriff’s office we were captur- 
ing more stills in a week than we are now getting in six months. 
Our records actually show this decrease. The violation of law in 
Montgomery County has decreased at least seventy-five percent 
during my service as sheriff. There has not been a murder in 
Montgomery County outside of Dayton in the year 1925. All other 
crimes have proportionately decreased. 

This wonderful change in our county has come about by a day 
and night vigilance on the part of our deputies, who have con- 
tinuously co-operated with the township, city, State, and federal 
officials. It is a great satisfaction to me to know that Christmas 
is coming this year loaded with joy for more parents and more 
children than the yuletide ever brought in the history of our 
county. 


Of the situation within the city of Dayton itself, Mr. R. F. 
Wurstner, Chief of Police, made the following statement to Mr. 
Wheeler—a showing from which prohibitionists everywhere may 
well take heart: 


During the six years of prohibition there has been a decrease 
of more than sixty percent in the arrests made for drunkenness per 
year than in the years previous to prohibition. This is the case in 
the face of the fact that in the last eight or nine years Dayton has 
enjoyed an increase of population of between thirty and forty per- 
cent. In 1917 there were 2470 arrests made for drunkenness; but 
in 1925 to date there has only been 1097 arrests for drunkenness. 

This goes to show that there has been a great decrease in drunk- 
enness, and I wish to add that, from my personal observation, I 
can state frankly that fifty percent of the 1097 drunks have been 
from wood alcohol, various alcoholic rubs, bay rum, lemon extracts, 
etc.; and the drunkenness actually caused by illicit liquor has been 
reduced practically seventy to eighty percent. 

Few persons are arrested in the act of committing a crime who 
are under the influence of liquor. While we still have cuttings and 
shootings, the cause is not as it was back in the liquor days, and 
they are not so numerous. 

The arrests for the violation of prohibition laws have decreased 
just slightly from year to year in the past four years. This may 
be due to two reasons: One, I believe, is that the violations are not 
so promiscuous and many as they were in former years; and, at the 
same time, those indulging in the violation of liquor laws are profit- 
ing by the experience of others who have been arrested. 


Is This American Christian Journalism? 


We wonder how many of our readers really know the extent 
to which wild and inflammatory statements are circulated by a 
certain type of periodicals. Just as a sample of the kind of stuff 
which is appearing with tiresome frequency in some of these papers 
which seem to have as their deliberate purpose and objective the 
stirring up of bad blood between groups who have to live together 
as neighbors whether they will or no, The Herald reprints from 
The Christian Register the following gleaned from the American 
Standard, an authentic voice of the Ku Klux Klan: 


Jesuits poisoned President Harding by mental suggestion. 

The fire in the new Paulist radio station in New York City 
was no accident; it was the hand of God; Roman Catholicism can- 
not raise its voice in this country. 

“Every Jew is subject to deportation from our shores if he ad- 
heres to the teaching of the Elders of Zion and denies Christ. 
America belongs to Christ.” 

The Stone Mountain Memorial is an effort of Jesuits to foster 
schism in the Protestant United States of America. 

Grand opera is foreign to the decent and Christian spirit of 
the United States; with the imminent downfall of Roman Cathol- 
icism in this country will come the crash of grand opera as well. 

In this country, the religious prejudice, the religious persecu- 
tion, and the forcible shoving aside of the religious liberties of the 
majority is Jewish and nothing but Jewish. 

“The World Court proposition is as dead in America as the 
League of Nations, its parent.” 

The second coming of Christ is imminent and will occur in 
America; this is plainly foretold in Revelation 19: 10-16. 


This is only a sample, for the list could be continued almost 
indefinitely. The amazing thing to The Herald is not so much 
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that this kind of statements is printed by irresponsible papers but 
the amazing degree of credulity with which they are swallowed 
by many readers who have very sacred responsibilities of leader- 
ship and who are under profound obligation to the Church of 
Jesus Christ to know the truth of such statements before they help 
to circulate them. 

re | 


So much tommyrot has been published by even respectable peri- 
odicals in America about the vast amount of drinking done under 
prohibition and inferences have been so freely made that wet Eng- 
land is better off than dry America, that much interest should 
attach to a series of articles by Ernest W. Mandeville which are 
appearing in The Outlook. Having made a study of Great Britain’s 
liquor problem, Mr. Mandeville is pointing out some facts which 
are particularly apropos to America just now. One of these is 
that drink among youth in England has been on the increase, just 
as it apparently has here, and that there as here they drink “be- 
cause it’s smart.” This knocks the bottom out of the oft-repeated 
argument that youth in America are drinking just because of pro- 
hibition. Another interesting fact is that both in England and on 
the Continent less wine and beer are being consumed and more 
whisky and hard liquors—a blow at another of the wet arguments, 
that prohibition is causing the use of more whisky and less beer. 
Still another illuminating fact is that the convictions for drunk- 
enness of women have doubled since the war. It is estimated that 
the average family expenditure for drink is $175 a year. None of 
which is very strong argument against prohibition in America. 

2 


Sometime ago The Herald took the liberty to challenge the oft- 
boasted assumption that the “free churches” are freer than any 
of the others. It pointed out the fact that the pastor of a Univer- 
salist Church would not dare to preach hell fire and damnation nor 
the pastor of a Unitarian Church to defend the Trinity. In this 
connection it is interesting to read a letter in the last issue of 
The Universalist Leader in which Rev. Wakefield Slaten is taken 
to task for becoming the pastor of a Unitarian Church and then 
flying “in the face of its time-honored religious principles.” This, 
the correspondent declares, “is something far less than intelligi- 
ble.” This simply goes to substantiate The Herald’s contention 
that the “free churches” give no more liberty than do many other 
churches, and are just as quick to resent it when one of their own 
pastors repudiates “their own time-honored religious principles.” 


Oo 


In a student gathering last month at Princeton, New Jersey, 
where student delegates representing 245 colleges were present, a 
National Students’ Federation was formed. Its purpose is to 
“achieve a spirit of unity among students of the United States; to 
give consideration to questions affecting student interests; develop 
an intelligent student opinion on questions of national importance; 
and foster understanding among students of the world in the 
furtherance of an enduring world peace.” Among the subjects 
discussed was that of the World Court, with a debate on the ques- 
tion between Senator Lenroot, in favor, and Clarence Darrow, op- 
posed. The delegates then voted, 140 for the entrance of the 
United States into the Court with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge 
reservation, ten for entrance without reservations, twelve for the 
“Harmony Peace Plan,” and only four directly against the Court. 


Oo 


The Boston Herald for Saturday, December 19, rendered an 
unusually fine bit of service to the churches and to the real Christ- 
mas spirit of that city by devoting an entire section to the churches 
and the thought of Christmas. Twenty-two full pages, decorated 
with uniform border, were given over to the Christmas theme and 
general church and social service news. Each of the various de- 
nominations, as well as Christian Endeavor, which has its head- 
quarters at Boston, had a page or two of its own on which were 
given advertisements of the various churches together with appro- 
priate news or Christmas meditations. It made a very attractive 
display and must have impressed the entire community with the 
scope and value of the Christian work being done there. 
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Glancing at Europe 


Number I—Some Fugitive Impressions 


Ns self-justification the writer must be 
privileged to say at the outset that these 
personal reflections of the sister countries 

of Europe are submitted only at the insist- 
ence of the editor of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. When the articles were first solic- 
ited the invitation 
was very sincerely 


BY REV. F. G. COFFIN, D. D. 


“doing Europe” as the more affected ones 
sometimes put it, we were in turn certain- 
ly being done by Europe. If the odd people 
there were something of an odd exhibition to 
us, we were as much so to them. Frequent- 
ly one is made uneasy by his ignorance of 


from woolen blanket to feather comforter 
top-covering; from painfully plain to cozily 
artistic bedrooms, almost always without 
soap and some with bath towels near the 
dimensions of bed sheets—all, good and 
bad, added a novelty to the trip. The hotel 
concierge is in every 
case a person of 








declined on the ic 
ground that many 
people who spend 
three months in Eu- 
rope put in the next 
thirty years afflict- 
ing auditors and 
readers with their 

experiences. To this l 








HIS is the first of a short series of articles giving intimate 
T observations and experiences by Dr. and Mrs. Coffin touch- 
ing their recent visit to Europe. 
you will want your friends to read them also. 


They are so interesting that 


much consequence, 
who holds the pleas- 
ure of the tourist 
both inside and out- 
side the hotel in his 
hands, even to much 
of his travel ar- 
rangements. His 
favor is worth cul- 














there have some- 
times been added 
dogmatic declarations as if they were a final 
authority on every possible question affecting 
European life. The American echo of some 
European visitors has been too loud, long, 
and lofty to awaken the most hearty wel- 
come. The writer therefore informed ye 
good editor that he had highly resolved to 
keep still about the trip—except its official 
side. The editor, however, in his most apt 
way of settling every argued point by a final 
editorial word, replied that this “plan in- 
volved certain dangers of internal explosion 
and that it was also some injustice to the 
brotherhood who would be curious and con- 
cerned about what I had been up to. He 
therefore insisted that I must, in protec- 
tion to myself and justice to others, make 
the columns of The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
an escapement valve to insure safety to the 
whole situation. Therefore, let all criticism 
be heaped upon the editor; and I declare 
the right here and now to register the first. 

The meetings of world significance in 
Stockholm during August, of which report 
has been made in earlier articles, offered an 
opportunity to do some additional touring 
upou personal responsibility—which ex- 
plains the presence of Mrs. Coffin and the 
writer in the several countries. The action 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America in making me, with oth- 
ers, a fraternal delegate to the Protestant 
churches of Europe gave added reasons for 
a wider visitation while abroad. 

One cannot travel over 17,000 miles of the 
earth, through twelve different countries, 
without experiencing inner reactions in the 
form of thrills, sensations, raptures, and 
revulsions. The interpretations in these 
brief articles are only personal—a sort of 
first impression resulting from a hurried 
glance—nothing more. They are not pre- 
sented as being mature and authoritative. 

This trip included fine natural reciproc- 
ity; for while we were seeing Europe, Eu- 
rope was not failing to see us. If we were 





customs and the fact that he is the cause 
of smothered smiles, though he does not 
know just why. The array of table ware of 
kinds and uses unknown in America, as 
found in the best hotels overseas, first be- 
wilders, then embarrasses the plebian dem- 
ocratic American. The fact that in different 
countries custom varies as to whether one 
turns to the right or to the left on the side- 
walk runs the turning-to-the-right Amer- 
ican into collision with about one-half the 
world as he walks their streets. 

Then the methods of transportation en- 
countered are a commentary on speed, or 
in many cases on its absence. We tried 
them all, from the quaint jaunting car of 
Ireland to the airplane of the Paris-London 
system. Charabancs, landaus, gondolas, 
trains, cog cars, and other unique convey- 
ances were added to the rest of the better 
known vehicles in our experience. 

The hotels and their attendants would 
furnish material for a volume. From the 
quaint, adorable, antique rooms of England 
to the ornate, high-ceilinged, heavy fres- 
coed, spacious boudoirs of Switzerland; 
from wash bow] and pitcher to private bath; 


SQ WWW 0 >7>p rr XA LAAN 
BUT ONCE! 
WE go this way but once, O heart of mine, 


So why not make the journey well worth 
while, 
Giving to those who travel on with us 
A helping hand, a word of cheer, a smile? 


We go this way but once. Ah, never more 
Can we go back along the selfsame way, 
To get more out of life, undo the wrongs, 
Or speak love’s words we knew but did 
not say. 


We go this way but once. Then, let us make 
The road we travel blossomy and sweet 
With helpful, kindly deeds and tender words, 
Smoothing the path of bruised and 


stumbling feet. 
—British Weekly. 
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tivating. He and his 

assistants in the hos- 
telry are psychologists of distinguished 
rank. They know folks and how to deal 
with all of them to their own profit. They 
are more adept at extractions than our best 
American dentists. They have a way of 
making their intent so unmistakable and 
their methods so successful that it removes 
a part of the regret at the measure of their 
success. 

A taxi driver in Paris tells you when your 
tip is not large enough, while a waitress in 
Belgium if she has any doubt about your 
qualities of memory boldly says when she 
serves you, “Don’t forget de vaiter.” When 
an attendant does not want to do what you 
wish him to, he avoids all argument and at 
the same time gets his own way by a sud- 
den inability to understand. The traveler, 
as I have proven, can sometimes even up 
matters a bit by the employment of the same 
tactics. 


Europe’s hotel and boat musicians real- 
ly have title to extended mention were it 
not for the prohibiting fact that they cannot 
be described. There is the shaggy-maned 
and flowing-bow-tie fellow, dressed in a 
carefully careless abandon. Then there is 
the well-greased, sleek, spotless, and elegant 
specimen. There are the strolling musicians 
of the Riviera, the tooting bagpipers which 
line the ways of Scotland—all making a 
motley of the ludicrous who take themselves 
rather too seriously. 


The language difficulties are sometimes 
embarrassing, but rarely insurmountable. 
It is surprising how adequate sign language 
may be made if one does not hesitate to be 
undignified. English with the addition of 
either German or French enables one to be 
intelligible almost everywhere. English is 
spoken somewhat all over Europe—except 
in England, where a very good dialect of 
it prevails. The sign “English spoken” in 
tradesmen’s windows may mean little or 
much, more than likely the formér. Fortu- 
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nately, figures are the same, which enables 
purchases to be easily made if you can only 
get to the thing you want to purchase. For 
instance, you can point to the thing you 
want on a fruiterer’s stand, raise your eye- 
brows in inquiry as to price. He can then 
indicate his price with his pencil and you 
can stick up one finger, thus ordering one 
kilo of his wares, take your goods, pay the 
price, and pass on, having enjoyed your 
conversation with the tradesman to boot. 
It adds spirit and zest to the conversation 
if you are buying an article over the price 
of which you “dicker.” In some of the coun- 
tries this is expected and the dealer’s 
quoted figure is not at all the one at which 
he expects to sell the article. It is only a 
starting point, traveling from which the 
usual price may at last be reached through 
a long and torturous way. “Shopping,” in 
Italy for instance, means much that no dic- 
tionary ever gave to the word. 

Several chapters, both illuminating and 
disgusting, could be written on_ tourists. 
How some Americans do swagger through 
Europe! What impressions of America 
their imitation of the bizarre and their as- 
sumption of dash and freedom must leave 
in their wake! In not a few instances was 
I made thoroughly ashamed of the careless 


conduct of American girls. Some of these 
were school-teachers. Their public smok- 
ing, drinking, carelessness of person, flirt- 
ing, and boisterousness certainly stained the 
reputation of American womanhood among 
foreigners. They were not bad. They want- 
ed to have one fling and do startling things, 
under the impression that it was distin- 
guished. Every one of them would have 
slammed the door of her life against the 
entrance of a really moral wrong. I saw 
one young lady from the United States posi- 
itvely intoxicated. These girls could not 
have held their positions with any American 
school board should such conduct have been 
practiced at home. With them this careless- 
ness would remain a few weeks, after whish 
they would again return to a model life in 
their home communities. Not so with the 
impression which they had created. Abroad, 
they had lived as only a few of their sisters, 
known to be profligate, live in America. 
Yet to the foreigner they were samples of 
America’s womanhood. They might also be 
rated well up in the scale of standing from 
the mere fact that their financial ability 
permitted them to travel abroad. After the 
graver aspect has been justly condemned, 
what violation of patriotism such practices 
constitute! 


° 99 
“Straightway 
A Slogan for the New Year 
BY REV. EUGENE H. RAINEY 


N many of life’s experiences hesitation 
| means failure. To linger is to lose, once 

the course of duty has been made known. 
The Gospel according to Mark makes fre- 
quent use of the words straightway and im- 
mediately. Mark is one of the younger 
apostles, and, like most young men, is in- 
terested primarily in action. In giving the 
account of Christ’s life he is quick to note 
the immediate action of our Lord, and shows 
how Jesus exacts the safe instantaneous re- 
sponse from those gathered about him. 
Once the power and personality of Jesus are 
brought to bear on one, there can be no de- 
lay in the Master’s purpose. 

“Straightway they forsook their nets and 
followed him.” Mark 1:18. Here we have 
the response to one of the calls which Jesus 
made in his early ministry. Mark is par- 
ticular to call attention to the immediate 
action that followed the call of the Christ 
by the Sea of Galilee. When Christ has 
finished a great work like feeding the mul- 
titudes, straightway he moves on to other 
fields of service. When he has spoken to 
the evil spirits, immediately they leave the 
person afflicted and the cure is instantly ef- 
fected. The accounts of most of his heal- 
ing work records immediate results. The 
work of the Master must never linger. 

If immediate action was what Christ de- 
manded by the shores of Galilee, does he 
not expect the same today? Response to 
duty should be the same whether on the 
banks.of the Jordan, or on the shores of the 


— 


Atlantic or the Pacific. One can adopt no 
better slogan for the New Year, in regard to 
duty, than that of “Straightway.” One 
should learn well this lesson; and when the 
Master calls obey at once by doing the very 
best as God gives one the light. Do it now, 
straightway; and this practice will add 
much for success in 1926. 

To be ready for the immediate task one 
must be at one’s best all the time; for no 
one knows what tomorrow may bring forth, 
what a challenge to physical strength, and 
mental efficiency, nor what a need for spir- 
itual reserve. In order to be at one’s best 
all of the time, one must live ahead of the 
ordinary person. Success in anything de- 
pends largely upon preparation for the fu- 
ture. It is too late to prepare for the rainy 








THE RIGHT MUST WIN 


THRICE blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field when he 


Is most invisible. 


Blest, too, is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 


For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin! 


—Christian Endeavor World. 
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day after the drops begin to patter against 
the window pane. One’s bank account will 
prove to be a disappointment if the habit of 
thrift is not begun until old age. It is, to 
say the least, an imposition on the mercy of 
God to wait for deathbed repentance to 
prepare for eternal glory. The larger life 
should always be considered as something 
in the future for which one is making steady 
preparation each moment. 


Life’s bitterest defeats, failures that dis- 
tress, and plans that come to a tragic noth- 
ingness are usually the result of vision and 
preparation for the future which one did 
not have. One of the most tragic things in 
Protestant Christianity is the waste of so 
much money spent on church buildings, 
most of which are out of date before the 
roof goes on—builded with the idea of a 
preaching station attended largely by people 
supposedly Christian. The result is seen in 
failure to meet the supreme challenge of 
Christian education for youth. It is too 
much to expect of the next generation that 
it shall be Christian when such failure is so 
evident in the hour of crisis in the life of 
boys and girls. Even when church build- 
ings are adequate, the distribution of equip- 
ment for worship is just the opposite from 
what it should be. There are churches, 
many of them, content with a twenty-five 
cent organ in the primary department while 
the organ for adults costs thousands of dol- 
lars. Failure to reach the child, or the use 
of methods that present the idea of Christ’s 
religion as something cheap, spells doom for 
the future church. 

The young person that fails to get all of 
the education within reach is flirting with 
Miss Failure and is sure to be accepted. 
Those who are not thoroughly equipped for 
life should take immediate steps to com- 
plete that preparation by adding all that 
there is to be had in physical fitness, intel- 
lectual keenness, and spiritual strength. 
The picture which Christ gives in the par- 
able of the Wise and Foolish Virgins is the 
picture of life. Many begin life with prac- 
tice of doing only that which is necessary 
for the moment, and do that as poorly as 
the case will permit. Soon wails of disap- 
pointment not unlike those of the Foolish 
Virgins go up to heaven; for an offer of pro- 
motion has been made, but the lad who 
played when he should have studied or slept 
is unable to accept the responsibility—and 
the unattractive though faithful old plod- 
der steps up above him. Across the way 
another wail is heard. The doctor has just 
broken the news to a newly married couple 
that they can never have normal, healthy 
children to grace the home and bring that 
joy that children only can bring. Why? In 
earlier days, reckless living and the mistak- 
en idea of what constitutes a good time had 
robbed one of sound bodily strength. The 
price of sin and folly must be paid in the 
coin of sorrow. 


Real opportunity knocks but once at any 
man’s door. The most precious privileges 
are like mountain trout or a popular young 
lady; they must be sought with patience and 
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tact, and they never want for admirers. The 
one who gets that which is best, must be 
alive to all possibilities and stand ready to 
do a full share of monetary duties. Seize 
the opportunity that passes or straightway 
it flitters to the open hand of another who 
is prepared and eager to receive it. Partic- 
ularly is this true of opportunities to do 
good. Pass up a call to duty and the calls 
come fewer and fewer as the days roll by. 
The vision is clouded by sin, the life is 
dwarfed, and greater temptations-to do evil 
appear. Anything less than the constant 
prayer-attitude will leave one unfitted for 
the tasks and opportunities that seem to flit 
by in the mad rush of modern life; but real 
prayer that allows God to speak to the heart 
will serve as an announcer of coming events. 

The great struggle that brought forth 
American independence was begun by Min- 
ute Men, men who were depended upon to 
respond to the country’s defense at a mo- 
ment’s notice. But these were not content 
simply to begin, they were willing to con- 
tinue to the bitter end. Here is found the 
secret of true service, of which sacrifice is 


an important ingredient. Sacrifice is what 
brought that grim struggle to a glorious 
conclusion. Christ sacrificed himself, the 
highest sacrifice, to bring redemption to the 
world; and _ followers of him can expect 
nothing less than sacrifice in the service of 
the Kingdom. Real service embodies a state 
of readiness fortified with the spirit of un- 
limited sacrifice. 

When Frederick Arnot was traveling 
through Africa as a Christian missionary 
a man-eating lion attacked his party; and 
just as the beast was leaping for one of the 
small Negro lads, the missionary threw 
himself in its face with such boldness that 
the animal fled in fear and dismay. Straight- 
way Mr. Arnot saw an opportunity to serve 
and he responded with such immediate and 
heroic action that the lad was saved. This 
noble example of service is a challenge to 
all for 1926. May it be said at the close of 
this year and every year of those who read 
and of him who writes, “Straightway they 
forsook (whatever ties that bind) . 
and followed him.” 

Danville, Illinois. 


Ecclesiasticism and Unity 
| BY REV. G. A. CONIBEAR 


ANY earnest souls in thinking of 

Christian unity, cannot shake off the 

apprehension that in proportion as 
church people come together in any defi- 
nite expression of co-operation there will 
appear the sinister factor of ecclesiasti- 
cism—that is, the spirit of authority, the 
tendency to the dominion of officialism. 

It must be kept in mind, of course, al- 
ways, that anything tending to destroy or 
warp the initiative and free expression of 
the individual soul, tends to vitiate the 
character of the individual’s own life and 
relation to Jesus Christ. As an outstanding 
leader in Sunday-school work said recent- 
ly: “Freedom of the soul, democracy, is 
absolutely essential, not only to Protestant- 
ism, but to Christian life and expression.” 
Any attempt at an expression of Christian- 
ity under external coercion is futile. Such 
an expression can not be Christian, because 
it is not the expression of freedom. Noth- 
ing done under compulsion is Christian. 
Hence state religions, ecclesiastical man- 
dates, arbitrary influences—political, com- 
mercial, or otherwise—fall short of pro- 
ducing Christian reactions. 

The Roman Catholic Church, that colossal 
example of unity with authority, buttresses 
its position by asserting that Protestantism 
is infinite division and makes unity impos- 
sible. But better a million sects with free- 
dom of soul and the individual response to 
God and truth, than any union or co-opera- 
tion centralized in some expression of au- 
thority and coercion. And the facts of his- 
tory as to the menace of ecclesiasticism well 
explain the caution some people feel as to 
the issues involved in unity. 

The perils that provoked the Reforms- 
tion are ever with us. There is ever the 


temptation to exercise some form of coer- 
cion to “get things done.” People seem stu- 
pid, uninformed, and backward; and the 
judgment of the experienced, the “experts,” 
is likely to be the wiser, more progressive 
in attaining important objectives. There 
is ever the “pride of position and power.” 
From the standpoint of “efficiency” the Rom- 
an Church is a model, not only of co-opera- 
tion, but in getting things done. Protes- 
tantism seems a rope of sand. Yet no san- 
ity of understanding can identify the Rom.n 
Catholic organization with Christianity. 
And Protestantism has some distance to 
travel before Christianity will have found 
its perfect work realized. There is always. 
in building a system of co-operation, the 
tendency of making a mere machine, of 
stifling the individual soul, reducing every 
man to a cog in the wheel. 

“Churches would get together, if it were 
not for the preachers,” was the comment 
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BARNACLES 


MY soul is sailing through the sea, 
But the Past is heavy and hindereth me. 
The Past hath crusted cumbrous shells 
That hold the flesh of cold sea-mells 
About my soul. 
The huge waves wash, the high waves roll, 
Each barnacle clingeth and worketh dole 
And hindereth me from sailing! 


Old Past, let go, and drop in the sea 
Till fathomless waters cover thee! 
For I am living but thou art dead; 
Thou drawest back, I strive ahead 

The Day to find. 
Thy shells unbind! Night comes behind, 
I need must hurry with the wind 

And trim me best for sailing. 

ydney Lanier. 
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of a layman. Another remark heard from 
a layman was, “Local churches would get 
together, if let alone from denominational 
headquarters.” “Be a conformist and you 
will get recognition and be exalted,” said 
one minister to another. A prominent 
Methodist preacher in his own church paper 
bemoaned the custom of his brethren to 
simultaneously exalt Methodism with Chris- 
tianity. The Interchurch Movement was a 
splendid gesture in the direction of real 
unity, but was evidently strangled by ec- 
clesiasticism. 

Nevertheless, notwithstand this obstacle 
and others standing in the way of real unity, 
we must believe in it, pray for it, and ex- 
pect it. We must believe in Jesus as Christ 
and Lord. To say that unity cannot be, is 
to say that his gospel is inadequate, that 
human nature is too much for the Divine 
power. 

There are genuine signs of this great real- 
ization. Men are talking of international 
peace, of brotherhood. Co-operation with 
democracy is becoming the slogan of the in- 
dustrial world. The Church of Christ must 
be the pattern of this. “Denominational 
names are abominable,” said a minister re- 
cently to a group of his own people. 

State and national organization for 
Christian activities may supercede denomi- 
national co-operation. In a New Jersey 
city—New Brunswick—the pastors consent- 
ed to speak on the same themes at their 
Sunday services for a month. In Dundee, 
N. Y., the churches under the leadership of 
their pastors are devoting the Sunday eve- 
nings to group meetings in the interests of 
Christian education—coming together for a 
brief period of worship. This is co-opera- 
tion with the spirit of democracy. Every 
soul free and yet every one consenting in 
his soul to be in fellowship one with an- 
other in loyalty to Christ. Until this is 
realized universally, it is idle to expect the 
world to be redeemed from its strife and 
sin. 

Redemption waiteth for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God, and the sons are 
free. Unity in spirit, but diversity in ex- 
pression. 

If any would be leaders, let them lead in 
the way of freedom, for the only perfect 
fellowship is the freedom of the Spirit. 

Lakemont, N. Y. 

o 

The call of the Church is not merely to 
achievement. The call is to spiritual achieve- 
ment. Much failure is due to the fact that 
some lower achievement has been made the 
goal, that the Church has been satisfied 
with less than the transformation of char- 
acter. What we describe as “evangelistic 
effort” degenerates all too easily into an ef- 
fort to add numbers. What passes under 
the high name of “Kingdom extension” too 
frequently appears as little more than sec- 
tarian competition. Some valiant activities 
in behalf of doctrinal or ecclesiastical con- 
formity—such as insistence on a particu- 
lar mode of baptism—impress the world 
as being nothing more than partisan prop- 
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At Prayer Time 


The path of the righteous is as the dawn- 
ing light, 
That shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.—Prov. 4:18. 
oD 


Truth is like this. The love of God is 
like this. Religious experience is like this. 
In fact, the moral order of our universe is 
like this. 

We count life too much in terms of years. 
This manner of reckoning is important in 
many ways, it is true; years mean some- 
thing to one’s capacities to work or other- 
wise to share in the responsibilities of 
human life. But life is better measured by 
its advance in the realities that are un- 
touched by the years. 

Ever the most significant characteristic 
about all there is, is that it is in some way 


a part of something that is alive. No past. 


is so dead but that still evidences a hand, a 
heart, a mind, that is still at work in all 
this infinite order of things. To those who 
have caught something of the faith of Je- 
sus, this living, moving, spirit of the uni- 
verse becomes each day a more certain fac- 
tor in life, a more reliable strength on 
which to depend, and a more companionable 
and friendly fellowship in a living spiritual 
enterprise. 

In other words, Christian living is an en- 
terprise involving experience that is al- 
ways more thoughtful: it is a set of the 
mind and heart that is ever finding new 
meanings; in fact, it is an opening, advanc- 
ing faith that finds new convictions and new 
rejoicings as life proceeds. 


om | 


To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are 
bright, 
Though the wintry storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eye still lifted, 
For the sweet blue sky will soon peep 
through 
When the ominous clouds are rifted. 
—Selected. 
om 


Jesus looked forward to a time of larger 
fulfillments. Just what his expectancies 
were, we probably shall never know in any 
full detail: likewise we will never know in 
what detail these succeeding centuries have 
fulfilled his hepe. But in keeping with his 
spirit and faith, life has advanced. God does 
mean more to the human heart. There is a 
larger interest in men for each other. And 
if we could rightly select facts and correct- 
ly compare the spiritual understanding of 
our times with such understandings in his 
day, we could doubtless see, more clear- 
ly, that there have been innumerable ad- 
vances right where he thought they would 
come. 

Our civilization, weak as it may be, is a 
greater enrichment to present life than the 
civilizations of the past. Say what we will, 








we get along in the world remarkably well, 
considering that there are millions more of 
people and that people are much more to- 
gether than they once were. 

We have rather widespread desires for 
human welfare. There are coming greater 
sympathies between the great systems of 
faith in the earth. There are larger na- 
tional honors than once obtained among 
politically organized peoples. 

For many things have been fulfilled; and 
there are many other ideals in process of 
fullment. 

Such is the very nature of Christian faith; 
such is the substance of the love of God, as 
it was interpreted by Jesus. 


Some weeks ago, we went with friends 
to a landing field where government mail 
planes stop in their flight across the conti- 
nent. Fortunately we were there when the 
night planes came in. A while before the 
ship from the heavens was due, a signal 
was lighted that threw its beams of light 
for miles as it revolved on a tower above 


(o >) 








Face on face in the city, and when will 
the faces end? 

Face on face in the city, but never the 
face of a friend; ; 

Till my heart grows sick with longing 
and dazed with the din of the street, 

As I rush with the thronging thousands 
in a loneliness complete. 

Shall I not know my brothers? Their 
toil is one with mine. 

We offer the fruits of our labor on the 
same great city’s shrine. 

They are weary as I am weary; they 
are happy and sad with me; 

And all of us laugh together when 
evening sets us free. 


Face on face in the city, and where 
shall our fortunes fall? 

Face on face in the city—my heart goes 
out to you all. 

See, we labor together; is not the bond 
divine? 

Lo! the strength of the city is built of 
your life and mine. 

—Anna Louise Strong. 




















the hangar. Soon the field was lighted with 
lights of various colors to direct the airman 
in his descent and his ascent to and from 
the field. Quickly then the lights from the 
approaching plane were discovered and we 
eagerly watched them while the pilot circled 
in preparation to alight. When he neared 
the earth, suddenly the field came to be as 
light as day. “That’s the flood light,” some 
one said, as we wondered at the transforma- 
tion it made of that field in the nighttime. 


It seemed so much like some mighty sym- 
bol of the Kingdom of God that is about 
us in a growing way all the time. The 
darkness of midnight was no longer a 
barrier, for men had come to use the newly 
discovered forces and processes of light and 
the night shone as the day. Not only was 
this one spot lighted so that travelers of 
the air could land and take off with safety, 
but this spot helped to form a pathway of 
light across the continent. Here was more 
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light than we had ever seen used before, 
and used to make life a little safer and to 
further human convenience. 

And here we are in a world with new 
consciousness of living relationships, 
greater reaches of moral interest, some 
growing regard for present safety and fu- 
ture peace for humankind. And, we trust, 
a stronger, clearer faith in God. This, it 
may be, is the flood light,—that is directing 
our course in new ways across continents 
of God’s eternal purpose. 


o 


God took the paths we longed in vain to go, 
And built a golden street beside a river. 
He took the gates Time closed to us below, 
And built a portal that shall stand forever. 


He took the longings that were vague and 
dim, 

And hedged about by human limitation; 

And built a world without a scar or rim 

To be our everlasting habitation. 


He took the bitter pangs that life has cost; 

Transformed them into joy, and song, and 
wonder. 

He took the treasured blessings we have lost, 

And planted them beside the waters yonder. 


He tcok our thoughts of hills, and woods, 
and streams; 

And made them real, with added beauty 
given. 

He took the shattered fragments of our 
dreams, 

And built a city fair, and called it Heaven. 

—Clarence E. Flynn. 


= 


God advances his purpose, however, 
through men and women. Such was the 
realization of Jesus. He tried to make God 
real by letting God live within him. 

And his hope of the establishment of a 
Kingdom of God on the earth was by way 
of getting men and women set to living 
more vigorously spiritual lives. 

And he taught the great virtues that 
they might be lived by those who heard him. 


It was effective. Moral experience has 
well justified it: and his faith still holds en- 
larging ideals before us—a Kingdom of God 
that is coming to be, and human life becom- 
ing more worthy of such a Kingdom when 
it comes. 

0 


“There has not failed, since time began, 
One word of thy promise, Lord, to man.” 


a 


Let thy life and love shine on us, too, O 
God. We would live in thy more perfect 
day. We would fulfill the hopes of the faith- 
ful ones of other years; and we would hope 
so that others who live after us may ful- 
fill the desires of our hearts. Be merciful 
when we have hindered any enlightenment 
of spirit, or when we've been untrue to the 
light that has been given us. We would 
help thee more to banish darkness until none 
shall need to fear his fellow-man. ..And we 
would bring in thy light so that all could 
walk therein. Amen. 

ERNEST D, GILBERT. 
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’s Work 


Woman 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
. General Secretary-Treasurer 





New Literature 

AMPLE packets of literature have just 

been sent to the presidents of the con- 
ference woman’s boards. The new leaflets 
which are of special importance just at this 
time are the Constitution of the Woman’s 
Mission Board, and “Our Guide,” which 
gives something of the plans of the board 
for this year—“Exiension year,” the names 
of all officers, something about report blanks 
and reports, the goals and objectives of the 
Woman’s Buard, the appertionments (finan- 
cial and statistical) for the different con- 
ference woman’s boards, names and ad- 
dresses of our missionaries, life member- 
ships, and memorial memberships, special 
offerings, etc. Officers, especially in every 
local society, should have a copy of “Our 
Guide,” perhaps other members would be 
interested also to know what is expected of 
our missionary women along the lines men- 
tioned. The leaflet is free for postage. 

In the packet above mentioned there is 
also the new prayer literature. We trust 
that the societies shall make much of prayer 
this year. The sample packet of prayer 
leaflets may be had for eight cents. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





E wish for all of you a year of peace 
and plenty and above all a year of joy- 
ful service for the Christ we love. 

At the beginning of the year which is so 
near the beginning of the Foreign Mission 
period, we offer two suggestions to help 
make this the best year in our history. 
First, make your plans now for intensive 
foreign mission instruction throughout your 
church during February and March.-. The 
Church School of Missions is becoming 
more popular every year, and we are hop- 
ing that since the study this year is on 
Latin America we shall have more such 
schools than ever. You should plan to hold 
the first of the six weekly sessions during 
the first week of February so as to conclude 
the school just before Foreign Mission Day. 
March 14. We would. like the names of 
every pastor and church that plans to put 
on this school. Watch for list of these soon. 

Second, plan definitely to use our supple- 
mentary program for the opening services 
in your church and Sunday-school during 
the six weeks leading up to Foreign Mis- 
sion Day. Excellent literature about our 
own work, emphasizing this year the cele- 
bration of our twenty-five years in Porto 
Rico, is soon to come from the press and 
with it a program outlining just how to 
use it. We hope that all our pastors will 
accept this opportunity really to inform 





our people about our own work in Porto 
Rico. 

May we remind you, too, that we have 
opened the Olive G. Williams Memorial 
Fund for individual gifts from those who 
wish to have some little share in the erec- 
tion of the Memorial Chapel at Salinas 
Playa where she loved to work. We want 
this to be entirely voluntary on your part 
and without urging, as this is to be strictly 
a memorial from her friends to one whose 
work and undying devotion to the cause 
were recognized by so many. 

Finally, let us remember that this is 
Quadrennial Year and the Mission Board is 
calling it “Our Victory Year.” We must 
raise the debt and come to the Quadrennial 
Convention in the fall with a great victory 
won through prayer and sacrifice. Let us 
know how you are leading your church into 
this’ great effort. It may help others. 
Write us. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





A Monthly Mission Offering in the 
Sunday-school 

ROM a small Sunday-school in Illinois 

this morning came an offering for Home 
Missions, and this information was in the 
letter: “This is the home mission offerings 
from our school for the months of October, 
November, and December.” 


It is true that the offering was not a real 
big one, but if all of our Sunday-schools 
would give an offering once a month to 
missions, we are sure that there would not 
be the deficit that we now have. If every 
Sunday-school in the denomination would 
give the same amount every month that that 
little country school gave, they could give 
half of the whole home mission budget for 
the year. 

If every Sunday-school in the denomina- 
tion would give the offering of the first Sun- 
day in the month for missions and the aver- 
age would be the same as their regular 
average Sunday offering, at a conservative 
estimate it would amount to $50,000 per 
year. 

Today teaching is a failure if it does not 
take into consideration the expressional side 
of life. To say that experience is the best 
teacher is to say that our best learning 
comes from doing. There are, therefore, 
two reasons for the monthly offering to mis- 
sions in the Sunday-school. It makes a 
source of expression for the missionary edu- 
cation of the children and it will add very 
much to the mission treasury. With the 
present condition of the mission treasury it 
is very imperative that we be able to use 
every resource that we have. In the Sun- 
day-schools of the Christian Church there 
is a resource that ought to bring at least 
$50,000 per year to the mission treasury. 
Who will make it his responsibility in your 
school? 
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New York Meetings 
DECEMBER 17 and 18 I was in New York 
City to attend the meetings of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement on Home Mis- 
sion Literature and the Conference of the 
Committee on Christian World Education. 
The latter meeting was one of the most sig- 
nificant I have been privileged to attend. 
This committee was composed of representa- 
tives of the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A., 
the Student Volunteer Movement, and the 

Missionary Education Movement. 

In the morning session representatives of 
all the organizations discussed the thought 
of the “Analysis of the Present Missionary 
Thinking of Students.” The Youth Move- 
ment and such kindred movements among 
the young people of today are bringing to 
young people a greater acceptance of re- 
sponsibility than ever before. Far-visioned 
young people are looking to plans for better 
understanding between races and nations 
and are encouraging the organizations that 
bring the different nationalities together. 
The wide reach of the Associations through 
the colleges of this country in creating a 
world consciousness and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding is indeed a most encouraging 
sign of world peace and better growth for 
the Kingdom of our Lord. 

Another significant thing was the place 
in which the meeting was held—the Inter- 
national House. Just across from Grant‘s 
Tomb way up on Riverside Drive is the in- 
ternational home for students from all the 
nations of the world. The House Secretary 
told me that there are now forty schools 
represented as well as sixty-one nations. 
There are several hundred students living 
in the House, both men and women. Most 
of them are graduate students who will go 
out to wield great influence in the nations 
where they live. 

The House was made possible by the 
generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
is the outgrowth of a club formed by the 


_ casual “Good morning” of an American stu- 


dent to a Chinese student about fifteen years 
ago. This “Good morning” ripened into 
a friendship which broadened until now 
there are over twelve hundred members 
representing seventy different nations from 
all of the races. About one-fourth of the 
members are Americans. Not all of them 
live at the International House, but they 
meet there to exchange views and to discuss 
the great world problems. The Internation- 
al Assembly, made up of two representa- 
tives from each nation in the International 
House, meets several times a year to dis- 
cuss the international problems with very 
frank exchange of opinion. 

Above the main entrance to the House are 
the words, “That Brotherhood May Prevail.” 
And as one enters the lobby he is very apt 
to see several students differing in color and 
nationality. As we went into the refectory 
for our luncheon I noted lined up behind 
the counter ready to minister to our wants, 
as many different nations and races repre- 
sented as there were waiters. 

I came away from New York City this 
time feeling something of a deep sense of 
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gratitude for the many influences working 
through the lives of men to bring the 
peoples of the world closer together in fel- 
lowship, and making possible the Kingdom 
for which Jesus prayed. 

Our own young people and the young 
people of the world are accepting a new 
spirit of leadership in a most prophetic 
way, and our hope for the future is stead- 
fast because we believe in them. 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





DURING the last year, a survey was made 

by the Interdenominational Young 
People’s Commission in which a number of 
our churches co-operated. The survey dealt 
with young people’s work in the local 
church, and while it was not as complete as 
the Commission wished, yet some very sig- 
nificant facts were revealed. 

In compiling the report on this Survey 
for the recent meeting of the Commission, 
the facts were taken from replies from 453 
churches, of thirteen denominations, repre- 
senting a membership of 317,909. Of these, 
124 were down-town churches, 153 in resi- 
dential sections, 124 in small towns, and 
fifty-two were rural churches. These 
churches reported a membership of 50,239 
between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
three, and 361 churches reported an increase 
in membership among these ages during 
the last five years. Fourteen churches re- 
ported a decrease, and forty-four reported 
that no change had been made in the mem- 
bership. 

Grading and nomenclature in the Young 
People’s Division of the churches revealed 
many interesting facts. One hundred and 
twenty-two reports showed a preference for 
having the twenty-four to thirty-year-old 
age group in the Young People’s Division, 
419 preferred to have this group in the 
Adult. One answer suggested that for the 
psychological effect these ages should be in- 
cluded in the Young People’s Division, but 
for organization efficiency among the Adults. 

Four hundred seventy-nine organized de- 
partments in the Church School were re- 
ported, with 1,854 organized classes. Two 
hundred seventy-one departments have their 
officers and committees chosen from the 
young people, while 234 departments have 
adult supervision entirely. The membership 
in Young People’s societies, as compared to 
the corresponding group in Sunday-school 
is as follows: 


12-13-14 years—Young People’s Society, 
2,954; Sunday-school, 5,389. 
15-16-17 years—Young People’s Society, 


4,137; Sunday-school, 7,314. 
18-23 years—Young People’s Society, 4,730; 
Sunday-school, 6,877. 

The reports seemed to show an unde- 
veloped field in the matter of worship pro- 
grams for young people, though there seems 
to be an earnest effort in all denominations 
to develop such programs for both Sunday- 
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school and Christian Endeavor societies. 
Under instruction, the uniform lesson is 
mostly used, although both the graded and 
group-graded lessons are coming in for 
rather wide use. Other studies, such as 
teacher-training classes, mission study, 
stewardship, and the like, are only fairly 
well developed. 

Practically all denominations are making 
an earnest effort for some form of co-ordi- 
nation, the main effort being toward some 
form of a “clearing house” such as a cabi- 
net or council. 

Under Service Activities, it was revealed 
that very little definite work is being done 
on behalf of the home. Activities for the 
church include personal work, church and 
Sunday-school visitation, teaching in mis- 
sion and outpost schools, ushering, sub- 
scriptions to church budgets, publicity. Work 
in the community is rather spasmodic. 
Service to the nation is practically confined 
to home mission support, with a few efforts 
here and there for law enforcement. For- 
eign mission support practically takes in 
the service to the world. 

One of the most striking parts of the 
Survey was the report on _ recreational 
agencies. The recreational agencies which 
most significantly touch young people, 
named in order of their influence are as 
follows: Motion Pictures, Theaters, Dances 
(especially school dances) Private Dances, 
School Athletics, Auto Parties, Y. M. C. A. 
Gym, Y. W. C. A., Camping Par- 
ties, Church Parties, Church 'Dramat- 
ics, Church Gymnasium. It is signifi- 
cant to those who are working for a 
comprehensive program for youth, that 
these outstanding churches in their reports 
to the Commission placed church recrea- 
tional activities last in order of influence 
upon church young people. A great field 
for our effort was here revealed. 

These outstanding points in this survey 
are valuable for study and should inspire 
every leader of young people to new zeal in 
working out a program which will chal- 
lenge all young people and help them to 
solve present-day problems for themselves, 
and train for leadership in the church and 
world. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Stewardship Conferences 1926 


Places, Dates, Churches 


Washington, D. C., January 9-11, Luther Place. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., January 16-18, Smithfield M. E. 

Toledo. Ohio, January 20-22, St. Paul’s M. E. 

Dayton, Ohio, January 23-25, First Baptist. 

Birmingham, Ala., Janaury 31-February 2, Sixth Ave. 
Presbyterian. 


Council 

The United Stewardship Council is com- 
pesed of the Directors of Stewardship of the 
several communions, organized with a view 
to interchanging plans, literature, and other 
ideas for mutual benefit. The leading de- 
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nominations will be represented in the con- 
ferences. 
When 
The Council meets usually twice a year 
and the next meeting is fixed for January 
16, at Pittsburgh. In order that the benefit 
may be more widely distributed, arrange- 
ments are made for conferences this season 
at the places listed above. 
Who May Attend 
The program is planned with a view to 
being of special assistance and inspiration 
to pastors, church officers and leaders, both 
men and women, Sunday-school workers and 
young people. All are welcome to any 
session. ’ 
Tentative Program 
In each city visited a program with fuller 
local information may be obtained from the 
Federation Secretary. The general features 
of the program will be as follows: 
SATURDAY 
7:30 P. M. 
General public meeting. 
Stereonticon Lecture, Harry S. Myers, New York. 
“The Scope and Principles of Stewardship,” Guy L. 
Morrill, New York. 
Pageant, ‘““The Dream That Came True.” 
SUNDAY 
MORNING WORSHIP 
Addresses by visiting speakers. 
Addresses in local churches. 


3:30 P. M. 

A Stewardship Institute, for Stewardship Directors, 
church officers, and Sunday-school teachers of the 
city and vicinity, conducted by David McConaughy, 
New York. 

6:30 P. M. 
Young people's societies addressed by visitors. 
EVENING WORSHIP 
Addresses by visiting speakers. 
MONDAY 
9:30 A. M. 

Union meeting of the ministers of the city and vicinity. 

An Open Forum conducted by Wm. E. Lampe, Phila- 
delphia, covering the promotion of Stewardship in 
the congregation, Sunday-school, young people’s so- 
cieties, men’s and women’s organizations, through 
Stewardship classes, literature, etc. 

Address: ‘“‘The Abounding Life of the Christian 
Steward.” 

12:30 NOON 

Men's Clubs luncheon; speaker David G. Latshaw, 
New York. 

National Y. M. C. A. 

3:00 P. M. 

Women’s Union Meeting. 

EVENING 

Denominational Group Meetings. 

The above list of stewardship conferences 
are under the auspices of the United Stew- 
ardship Council and with co-operation of 
the local councils cf churches. 

All pastors within a radius of approxi- 
mately fifty miles of the places where they 
are held should be sure to be present. Every 
church should have some of its best workers 
there. It will be worth while. We bespeak 
a very large representation of our people 
especially at the Dayton Conference, Janu- 
ary 23-25. 


o 


A sweet savor of Christ! It does not con- 
sist so much in what we do as in our man- 
ner of doing it; not so much in our words 
or deeds, as in an indefinable sweetness, ten- 
derness, courtesy, unselfishness, and desire 
to please others to their edification. It is 
the breath and fragrance of a life hidden 
with Christ in God, and deriving its aroma 
from fellowship with him. Wrap the habits 
of your soul in the sweet lavender of your 
Lord’s character.—F.. B. Meyer. 
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Jesus and Nicodemus 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 17, 1926 
John 3:1-17 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life-—John 3:31-36. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, January 11—Jesus and Nico- 
demus. John 3:1-17. 
Tuesday, January 12—Nicodemus De- 
fends Jesus. John 7 :45-52. 
Wednesday, January 13—Nicodemus 

Assists at Christ’s Burial. 
John 19:38-42, 


Thursday, January 14—Begotten of 


God. John 1:6-13. 
Friday, Januury 15—Begotten of Christ. 
1 John 2:23-29. 


Saturday, January 16—Begotten of the 
Holy Spirit. Titus 3:1-7. 
Sunday, January 17—Eternal Life 
Through God’s Son. John 3:31-36. 
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WORSHIP SERVICE 


Music of “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 


Hymn—"‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul,”” No. 273 
in ‘““Worship and Song.” 


Hymn—“Immortal Love,’’ No. 125 in “‘Wor- 
ship and Song.” 


John 3:1-17—Read by superintendent and 
school responsively. 


Prayer—By president of women’s class. 


Hymn—“O Love That Will Not Let Me Go,” 
No. 141 in “Worship and Song.” 


Home Department quarterly report. 
Final report of Committee on Christmas 


Cheer to the Needy. 
Hymn—‘‘Love Divine,”’ No. 123. 
Model Prayer—By whole school. 
Lesson Period. 

Dismissal from classes. 


Nicodemus 


EN of all classes come to Jesus and find 

a friend and Savior in him. The 
common people have been hearing him glad- 
ly, but now one of the “upper ten” comes to 
him. He came by night, and that has been 
usually taken as a sign of cowardice. It 
may, however, have been the recoil of the 
men of culture from the mass who followed 
him, seeking physical relief or the satisfac- 
tion of idle curiosity. In any event, this 
man never got away from the impact that 
Jesus made upon his life. In John 7, we 
read of his standing up for Jesus; and in 
John 19, he assists in anointing his body. 


Except God Be With Him 


Jesus was doing great things, things great 
in their helpful results. Nicodemus was 
experienced enough to know that this kind 
of a life must receive power from above, 
This showed real spiritual insight so lacking 
in many. People ofttimes very severely 
criticize men, when if they only had spirit- 
ual insight enough, even as much as this 
man, they could see that they could not live 
the life nor do the work they do except God 





were with them. He is still the great 
source of power. What makes it possible 
to carry that load? God is with him and 
“underneath are the everlasting arms.” 


Born Again 


What a pity that this expression never 
used by the other three gospel writers, and 
used only once by John, should have become 
the cause of so much heartburning differ- 
ence of opinion. The word translated in the 
old version “again” in the American version 
is rendered “anew” in the text and “from 
above” in the margin. The same word in 
verse 31 of this chapter is translated “from 
above,” and also in Chapter 19:11; and that 
would seem to be the clearest translation. 
Nicodemus is apparently an old man with 
mature views and deep-seated prejudices. 
He had been born and grown and got his 
conceptions, and Jesus was telling him that 
for him there would have to be such a 
change wrought upon his life from above 
that it would be as a birth commencing an- 
other life. And that is true of all who have 
become deep-seated in their sins or unwill- 
ingness to surrender. And this was as 
necessary for moral, scholarly Nicodemus as 
for rough, impetuous Peter. 


Mystery 


A thing is not necessarily not true be- 
cause we cannot understand it. Time and 
space are illimitable, and an end to either 
one inconceivable, but both are real and 
ever present with us. Life itself is a mys- 
tery but we know it is. We can feel the 
wind and know it is, but we cannot tell 
whither it goeth. We may not be able to ex- 
plain the processes of God such as physical 
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life or spiritual life, their beginning or their 
ending, but we do know beyond a doubt that 
they are, and we can safely leave God’s own 
work to him. A number of things such as 
the second coming, or the nature of the 
resurrection, might with profit be left in 
God’s care rather than have them cause 
division and bitterness. 
We Speak That We Know 

Jesus did not dwell on idle matters of 
speculation and hair-splitting. He was tell- 
ing what he knew, and bearing witness to 
what he had seen. It will be great for both 
pulpit and pew when we all get into the 
way of Jesus. The world is waiting for a 
Christianity that interprets Jesus in every- 
day life in the home, at school, in factory, 
store, and capital. 
Lifted Up 


Away yonder outside the city wall Jesus 
was indeed lifted up as the world’s Re 
deemer. But the world will never know it 
unless you tell of him and live in the Jesus 
way, and thus again lift him up. The Cross, 
the power of God unto salvation, is helpless 
unless you tell about it and interpret it in 
a loving life. 


John 3:16 


I wonder, does it ever improve these sub- 
limely beautiful words or the message they 
bear to attempt to explain them? Stand 
before this picture and let its glory flood 
your souls. Look at its details for a minute 
—God, love, world, giving, a Son, whoso- 
ever, believing, safety, eternal life. Then 
look again at the whole picture long and 
eagerly. 


God’s Purpose 


God is always seeking your good, for he 
is always love. He wills that not one should 
perish. He is not against you; he is for 
you. And so it is just wonderful to let him 
have his way with us. God sent his Son 
not to judge the world, but to save it; and 
that is what he wants you to help him do. 


Great Ideas That Have Spurred People to Victory 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JANUARY 17, 1926 
Isa. 6:1-8; 2 Sam. 7:1-3 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Assign the following topics to different members 
and ask them to discuss them in the meeting: What 
was the great idea that controlled the life of David 
Liv ngstone? What was the dominant idea in the 
hfe of Paul? ‘What was the controlling motive in 
the life of George Washington? What dominated the 
life of Joan of Arc? What was the great idea that 
moved Francis Willard to action? What great idea 
was the spur of the life of Florence Nightingale? 
What was the controlling idea in the life of James 
O'Kelly ? 


Thoughts on the Theme 
SAIAH 6:1. “In the year that King 
Uzziah died.” A national crisis has 
spurred many of the great ones of the past 
to action. The greatest king since King 


David had passed off the scene of action in 
the life of Israel—the man who had as- 


cended the throne of Israel as a lad of six- 
teen and who had reigned wisely and well 
for the greater part of more than fifty 
years has finished his task. The ardent, 
young patriot’s heart is filled with sorrow 
and dark forebodings for the future of his 
loved land. His great king is dead. It is 
while in this state of sorrow and mental de- 
pression that he has a vision of “the Lord 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up.” 
His earthly king is dead, but the King of 
Kings lives. There is a great task to be 
performed for his loved land under this 
great king, and he is the one to perform it. 
Patriotism and faith in God are the spurs 
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that drive him on to glorious activity for 
his country. 

V. 3. A vision of the holiness of God. 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord. Many an 
one has been spurred to action by a vision 
of the holiness of the Lord and its demands, 
and a vision of the lack of that holiness in 
his life and the lives of others. We need 
today that same kind of a vision to stir and 
spur us. 

V. 5. “I am a man of unclean lips.” A 
vision of our own shortcomings and sinful- 
ness is often a spur to drive us on to nobler, 
higher things; driving us to the same place 
that it drove the youthful Isaiah that we 
may receive the cleansing preparation for 
service that he received. 

A vision of the needs of those about us. 
“J dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips.” It was a vision of the people of 
Africa living in sin and uncleanness that 
spurred a Livingstone to the course of ac- 
tion that drove him through jungles and 
swamps, in sickness and weariness of body, 
in loneliness and heartbreak through weary 
months and years, until he finally laid down 
his life in the grass hut at Ilala. It was a 
vision of the needs of human hearts that 
sent Father Damien to that death in life in 
the leper colony. A vision of the needs of 
prisoners led John Howard to permit him- 
self to be incarcerated behind prison walls 
in order that he might the more intelligent- 
ly minister to their needs. It was the vision 
of the needs of wounded, pain-racked bodies 
and lonely hearts that sent Florence Night- 
ingale on her errands of mercy to the suffer- 
ing victims of war’s cruelty. 

V. 7. “Lo, this hath touched thy lips; 
and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy 
sin purged.” Gratitude which finds its 
source in the grace of God bestowed on us 
in our need, acts as a spur to drive us on 
in the way of loving service to others, seek- 
ing to lead them in their need to the same 
source of blessing. It was some such a spur 
that moved the heart of General Booth to 
go out into the slums and streets of London 
and organize the Salvation Army. It was 
such an impelling motive that sent a Moody 
and a Billy Sunday out into the great 
evangelistic field to win their thousands to 
Christ, the forgiver and the cleanser from 
sin. 

V. 8. “Also I heard the voice of the 
Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us?” 

The voice of God, whether spoken 
through circumstance, through audible mes- 
sage, or through that inner voice of the 
soul, has ever been one of the mightiest 
forces impelling men to action. It led a 
Moses from the palace of the mighty Pha- 
raoh to the leadership of a band of un- 
grateful, murmuring, rebellious slaves, 
through a forty years’ wandering in a 
wilderness; and to die in sight of an un- 
reached goal. It was the voice of God that 
led Jeremiah to tel] unwelcome truths to a 
people that he knew would not listen, even 
when he knew that the telling would lead 
to suffering and imprisonment. 


It was God’s voice saying to Hudson 
Taylor, “I am going to do a great work in 
China, and if you will go I will let you help 
me,” that sent Hudson Taylor into un- 
touched regions in the heart of China and 
led him to found the great Inland China 
Mission, that has done such a glorious work 
in spreading the gospel to those who had 
never heard of the Christ. 


By Way of Illustration 


Love to Christ Spurring to Action 

A missionary was once asking a Burmese 
boatman if he were willing to preach the 
gospel to his countrymen. The man was 
getting good pay as a boatman, and the mis- 
sionary told him that he would only be able 
to pay him eight shillings a month instead 
of the thirty shillings he was getting. “How 
is it, he asked?” “Will you go for eight 
shillings?” It was hard for the man to de- 
cide. For some moments he sat pondering, 
then looking up he said, “I will not go for 
eight shillings, but I will go for Christ.”— 
The Christian Herald. 


Love for the Helpless Spurring to Action 


“I believe I will take home some fruit,” 
the doctor said as we started down the 
street. We passed several fine fruit-stands, 
but he did not stop, and I began to think 
he had forgotten. But at last he turned 
a corner, and there was the fruit-stand he 
was looking for. I was not a very fine 
fruit-stand, but I noticed the man had an 
empty sleeve. While we sat on the doctor’s 
porch a man who walked with a crutch 
brought him the evening paper. A little 
later a boy hobbled across lots with a pail 
of milk. “There seem to be lots, of cripples 
around here,” I remarked. “Yes,” said the 
doctor, “I always give those who need it 
most the preference. It may be a little 
pleasanter to trade at places where every- 
thing is perfect. We may get a little quicker 
service by trading with the physically 
sound; but others must live, and they want 
to earn their bread. We owe it to them to 
give them a chance. Just a little thought- 
fulness and a little inconvenience borne by 
the fortunate make the world a different 
place for the unfortunate.”—Young People. 
Sympathy a Spur to Action 

In a certain town there was an earnest 
Christian who was a barber. He noticed 
one week a great increase in his volume of 
business. Upon making inquiry, he found 
that the barber at the other end of the 
village was ill. When the week was ended 
he tceok all that he had made above his 
average and carried it to his brother in 
business, with his Christian sympathy. 


Unselfishness Spurring to Action 

A poor tired woman with three children 
entered a palace car, but the look of relief 
which had crept into her face quickly 
vanished when the porter ordered them out. 
Frightened, they hurried into the next car. 
A little boy sitting by his rich aunt, saw 
them, and said, “Auntie, I want to give them 
my fruit and sandwiches; they look so 
hungry.” The aunt at first remonstrated, 
but the little fellow persisted, and found the 
children very hungry, not having had any 
breakfast. “God bless you,” said the 
mother, and as the boy started back to the 
palace car the oldest child said, “Mother, is 
that boy an angel?” “Oh, no!” answered 
the mother, “but he is doing the work of an 
angel.”—F rom “School Management,” by E. 
E. White. 


Altruism a Spur to Action 


The seal on Dr. Adam Clarke’s grave is 
interesting: a candle burned down to its 
socket, and underneath these words: “In liv- 
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ing for others I am burned away.”—Quota- 
tion from Malcolm James McLeod, D. D. 


For Debate 
Resolved, That idealists are failures. 


For Discussion 


What ideas dominate American life? 

How do ideas spur to action? 

What was the great idea that dominated the life of 
Lincoln ? 

What was the idea that dominated the life of 
Kaiser Wilhelm? 


What was the idea that dominated the life of 
Columbus ? 

What was the idea that spurred the Pilgrim 
Fathers to action? 


What was the idea that controlled the life of John 
Brown? 


What was the controlling idea in the life of Martin 
Luther? 


The Glory of the Gray 


N this world we shall have trouble; but 
Christ commands the way and the end of 

it is peace. There is more beyond the pres- 
ent, a vision beyond the work; and however 
dark the way, however heavy the toil, we 
know that 
“ . . . there shall dawn a day 
If not on the homely earth, 
Then yonder, world’s away, 
Where the strange and the new have birth 
And Power comes full in play.” 

In face of such a hope, what shall be our 
outlook upon the New Year, but one of eag- 
erness for a larger experience of life? If 
we dare greatly to adventure ourselves up- 
on the undisclosed will of God, it shall be 
that when things are darkest, when life is 
most uncertain, we shall discover overhead 
the Eternal God, and underneath the Ever- 
lasting Arms. If like Browning’s “Childe 
Roland” we approach the Dark Tower, 
crossing dreary and ghostly plains, if need 
be, in search of our heart’s desire; if like 
him, while fully sensing the dread mystery 
of existence, we dare put the slug-horn to 
our lips and blow our challenge to life, we 
shall, ere we close our pilgrimage, see the 
glory in the gray; and like a rain-washed 
highday rejoicing in the splendor of the 
morning sun, our path shall become as a 
shining light that leadeth unto a perfect 
day!—-Dr. Harris Elliott Kirk. 


True Tolerance 


E more afraid of the littleness than the 

largeness of life. 

Seek with study and with prayer for the 
most clear and confident convictions; and 
when you have won them, hold them so 
largely and vitally that they shall be to you, 
not the walls which separate you from your 
brethren who have other convictions than 
yours, but the medium through which you 
enter into understanding of and sympathy 
with them, as the ocean, which once was the 
barrier between nations, is now the highway 
for their never-resting ships, and makes 
the whole world one. 

This is true tolerance. Into a deeper and 
deeper abundance of that tolerance may 
our Master lead all of us whom he has called 
to be his ministers!—Phillips Brooks. 
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Lighters and Electricity 
A Story 


BY GERTRUDE 


UT aren’t we going to be able to use 
B the electric lights at all tonight?” 
“Probably not, dear. The _ sleet 

broke down so many of the wires it will 
take quite a while to get them up again 
and things in running order. There hasn’t 
been a storm like this for as far back as I 
can remember.” 

“But I don’t like to use lamps or candles, 
I can’t half see to do my home work.” 

“Oh, yes, I guess you can if you try. Why, 
when I was your age I’d never seen an elec- 
tric light and gas was a great luxury. We 
used nothing but lamps in our house, and 
we thought they gave a very good light.” 


“IT don’t see how you ever got along; I’m 
glad I didn’t live then.” 


“I can remember perfectly well the first 
time I ever heard anything about Mr. Edi- 
son and his wonderful experiments with 
electricity, and I’ll tell you about it if you 
want me to. I think there’ll be just about 
time before supper.” 


“Oh, I’d love to hear it, mother, your 
stories are always so interesting. I like 


them better than anyone else’s.” 

“Well, this all came out of a punishment 
that my cousin Mary and I had once when 
we were on a visit to our Grandmother and 
Grandfather Hosmer at Pendleton Hill.” 

“Your Cousin Mary is the one in Boston 
that I call Aunt Mary, isn’t she, and the 
Hosmers would be my great-grandmother 
and great-grandfather if they were alive?” 

“Yes, and you’d have loved them dearly 
if you had known them, and the house on 
the hill. It’s a shame it had to go out of 
the family the way it did! Of course you 
remember the windmill that I’ve told you 
so much about and shown you so many times 
in my pictures?” 

“Oh, perfectly.” 

“Well, that was what caused the trouble. 
It always had a great fascination for us 
children, and me especially, and we liked 
to climb up the ladder on the side and sit 
on the platform to watch the great sails 
turn around. Or, if there wasn’t enough 
wind to turn them, we’d sit and look at the 
lovely country all about us and tell stories 
and plan great things that we were going 
to do some day when we were grown up. 

“Grandmother didn’t like to have us go 
up there very well, especially if the wind 
was blowing. For she was afraid the sails 
might hit us if they swung round quickly, 
or that if we moved to get out of their 
way we might fall off the platform on to 
the rocky ledge below, or that we might fa! 
down the ladder if we came down in too 
much of a hurry. You see, she didn’t want 
anything to happen to us while we were 
visiting her, with our mothers so far away.” 

“Well, did it?” 

“No, but this particular day that I am 
telling you about was very windy and at 
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breakfast grandmother had said we might 
do anything we wanted to except go on the 
windmill. Half-way through the morning, 
when we were tired of everything else, I 
persuaded Mary to go up on the windmill 
to eat some ccokies that Grandmother had 
just baked. The kitchen was on the other 
side of the house from the windmill, and I 
didn’t think she’d see us for just the few 
minutes that we were going to stay. Of 
course it was very wrong to disobey her, 
but the temptation was too strong for us.” 
“T guess all little girls are alike, aren’t 
they, mother, when it comes to obeying? 
Sometimes they just can’t seem to.” 


“Yes, Laura, I’m sorry to say you’re 
right. Well, as it happened, we had just 
climbed up the ladder and seated ourselves 
on the platform and were giggling over a 
tear that Mary had got in her stocking, 
when grandmother came out to the well that 
was right under the windmill to get a pitch- 
er of drinking water. They never drank 
the water that was piped into the farm- 
house, but always got the fresh out of the 
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BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SAY 


IN speaking of other persons’ faults, 
Pray don’t forget your own; 

Remember those with homes of glass 
Should seldom throw a stone. 

If we have nothing else to do 
But talk of those who sin, 

‘Tis better we commence at home, 
And from that point begin. 

We have no right to judge a man 
Until he’s fairly tried. 


Should we not like his company, 
We know the world is wide. 

Some may have faults, and who has 
The old as well as young? 

Perhaps we may, for aught we know, 
Have fifty to their one. 


not— 


I'll tell you of a better plan, 
I find it works full well; 

To try my own defects to cure, 
Before of others tell. 

And though | sometime hope to be 
No worse than some | know, 

My own shortcomings bid me let 
The faults of others go. 


Then let us all, when we commence 

To slander friend or foe, 
Think of the harm one word may do 

To those we little know. 
Remember curses sometimes, like our chick- 

ens, “roost at home.” 

Don’t speak of others’ faults until 

We have none of our own. 

—Author Unknown. 
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well. Of course she saw us and for a mo- 
ment just stood and looked at us. Her eyes 
were the kind that seemed to go right 
through you when she wanted them to— 
and this was one of the times. 

“‘Girls,’ she said, ‘come right down as 
quickly as you can, and go into the house 
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and wait for me. You may sit down on the 
black chairs in the library. Your grand- 
father is working there; don’t disturb 
him.” 

“It didn’t take us many minutes to get 
down and go into the house, and we took 
our places on the little black chairs in the 
‘library,’ as the living room was always 
called. There were great glass bookcases, 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling on 
two sides of the room, that were filled with 
grandfather’s books, and his little-old-fash- 
ioned desk, where he always did his writing, 
was there. Although he was a fruit-grow- 
er, he was a writer between times, and a 
great reader, and it was in this room that 
he spent most of his leisure time. I always 
thought of it as ‘Grandfather’s Room,’ and 
called it that more often than the ‘library.’ 

“The little black chairs that we were to 
sit on were the favorites of all the children, 
partly, I suppose, because they were low and 
comfortable and just fitted us, and partly 
because there was one on either side of the 
big shiny stove and in winter they were the 
warmest seats in the room. Generally we 
sat there for pleasure, and only on rare oc- 
casions like this, for punishment. Many and 
many a time I’ve sat there for hours, spell- 
bound as my grandfather talked with his 
friends about the distant parts of the world 
that he had visited, and his varied experi- 
ences there. I have only to shut my eyes 
and I can see him now as he stood, tall and 
straight, with his hands behind his back, 
talking in deep, low tones. 


“I don’t know whether he was expecting 
us that morning or not, but he hardly looked 
up from his desk as we entered the room 
and Mary stammered, ‘Grandmother—told 
us—to come in here—and wait for her.’ 

“*Ves,’ he said, ‘sit down—she’ll be here 
presently.’ 


“It seemed a long time before she came, 
and the room was painfully quiet as we lis- 
tened to the clock ticking away the minutes 
and grandfather’s pen writing rapidly in 
a great book of records that he kept. When 
finally the door opened and grandmother 
entered the room, not one word was said 
about the windmill, hut she went straight 
over to the desk and lifted up a waste-pa- 
per basket that stood beside it. 


“Taking a handful of envelopes and cards 
from it and two pairs of scissors from her 
work-basket on the table, she came up to 
us and said, ‘You may spend the rest of the 
morning cutting these up into lighters—and 
be sure you get them straight. Grandfa- 
ther does not want to be disturbed, so you 
are not to talk. Put your whole thought on 
what you are doing. I am going to finish 
my cooking.” 

“But what are lighters, mother?” asked 
Laura. “I have never heard of them.” 

“No, probably not. When matches were 
not so plentiful or so cheap as they are now, 
people used other things to light their lamps 
and candles. It was grandfather’s idea to 
cut narrow strips of paper—from the waste 
material that accumulated in his mail— 
about an eighth of an inch wide and six 
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inches long, which he could light from the 
stove or over a flame and then use for the 
lamps. On the mantel above the stove and 
the little black chairs there stood, one at 
each end, two small shiny lamps, and be- 
side them there were twin vases always 
kept filled with these lighters. Whenever 
anyone went upstairs after dark, he car- 
ried one of these lamps, and grandfather 
always tended to the lighting of them him- 
self.” 

“Oh, I. see what you mean now, but I 
think it was a funny idea.” 

“Well, it wasn’t very funny to make 
them, for they had to be straight and even 
or they wouldn’t look like zgrandfather’s 
and we worked away on them that morn- 
ing until our fingers ached holding the scis- 
sors. And not a word was said; grandfa- 
ther sat so straight at his desk and wrote 
and wrote and wrote without once turning 
around. I don’t think time ever seemed so 
long to me or that I ever wanted anybody 
more to break the silence. 

“Finally, when it seemed as if I couldn’t 
stand it a minute longer, grandfather closed 
his book and put it away. Then he tock 
up a paper that lay on his desk, and turn- 
ing to us said: ‘I guess you’ve cut enough 
of those lighters for today, girls. Wouldn’t 
you like me to read to you until dinner- 
time? There’s an article here about a 
very wonderful man named Mr. Edison who 
is going to do great things with electricity, 
so we won’t have to depend upon kerosene 
and gas to see and cook with. I may not 
live to see the results of his experiments, 
but you and your children will some day.’ ” 

“And you did, didn’t you, mother?” 

“Yes, and so did grandfather before he 
died. Well, he read us all that long ar- 
ticle and explained things to us, and before 
we knew it the clock in the corner struck 
twelve and grandmother came into the room 
to tell us dinner was ready. 

“Going up to her, Mary said: ‘Here are 
the lighters, grandmother—I’ll never see 
one again, but I’ll think of the windmill. 
We won’t disobey you again, I know we 
won’t, if you’ll only forgive us this time. 
But some day you aren’t going to need any 
lighters—when Mr. Edison gets through 
’sperimenting. Then you’ll have to find some 
other way to punish us.’ 


“Grandmother didn’t say anything, but 
just smiled and taking us by the hand led 
us out into the dining-room, where we con- 
tinued to talk about electricity all through 
the meal. It made such an impression on 
me that I never forgot it, and I like to think 
of it as one of my pleasantest experiences 
on that summer vacation in spite of the fact 
that it all came out of a punishment.” 

“Thank you for telling me, mother. I’ve 
enjoyed every word of it, and I can finish 
my home work now even if I do have to do 
it without the electric lights.” 

So, in spite of the soft, dim light, Laura 
was soon- busy with her lessons, and her 
mother left her to start getting the supper. 
—Zion’s Herald. 
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The Top of the Morning 


BY HAMILTON B. WILLIAMS 


ing of the year—to you all. 

And after a good day along the trail, 
winding through beautiful gardens of flow- 
ers and hearts, a quiet evening, and slum- 
ber, and dreams. 

If we shall find happiness, it will be well 
to look in our own dooryard and house and 
heart. 

If I had magic, I would fit every one with 
his particular task, a task in which he could 
express himself perfectly, a task which 
would call forth all his “love-taps.” 

I should give every man the right woman, 
and every woman the right man—for life 
demands good fellowship. 

And, seeing God has so many little folks 
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FROM SHORE TO SHORE 


QWHEN we shall die, how shall we know 
What path to take, which way to go 
To reach the heaven our dreams foreshow? 


is top of the morning, every morn- 


Perhaps some angel will be near, 
Or some bright saint we reckon dear, 
Waiting our faltering course to steer. 


Faint heart! Far back midst time and sense 
All heavenward roads on earth commence. 
Who leads us here will lead us hence. 


Our Savior now—forevermore 
The same with steadfast love and lore— 
He is the Way from shore to shore. 


—N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
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clustering about his garden, I would have 
every home radiant with children. 

And I would have for every one so many 
friends he would not be able to number 
them. 

Beautiful may your hearth be with dreams 
dancing in the flames. 


And be laid the ghosts of fear and want 


and poverty, that they do not gloom the 
homes of men and women. 

And may the Friend, who built the Road 
Up, be with us all. 

In our joy, let us remember that it be- 
comes surpassingly exquisite and multiplied 
if we let it kindle other hearts. 

In our peace, let us remember that that 
is the meaning of the Christ’s coming, the 
true objective of all religion. It is always 
of God—peace. 

In our health, let us remember that the 
weak are committed to the strong; a merry 
heart is good medicine. 

In our culture, remember the multitude 
who joined hands and souls and _ spirits 
beneficently to glad us with the beautiful. 
Let us forget not the prisoners whose eyes 
and ears and hands are fettered by incapac- 
ity! The man in the ditch and the man on 
the hills—consider why the gulf? 

In our friendships, remember the lone- 
some folks who are lost—hungry and 


thirsty, in deserts of people, in wilderness of 
streets. 

Which one are we, on the Jericho trail? 

If we possess God, it is so because our 
houses are fit for his Spirit’s habitation. 
He stays only in clean and garnished homes; 
but he comes whenever a soul, how cum- 
bered with sin and misery, wants him. 

He never climbs fences nor beats down 
fast-shut gates. 

I reverence the Lord Jesus because he was 
so compassionate toward the sinners. He 
knew what they were missing by missing 
the joyous God. 

The top of the morning to come to you. 

We want to be good and gentle and cour- 
teous, kindly, sweet-tempered and slow to 
wrath—easy to get at, seeing we are God’s 
children. 

People will believe we are kin of God if 
we are kind. His children go more than 
half way toward people. 

Let us be good first—and then we shall 
not be troubled at our neighbor’s way of 
naming his religious notions. It is very dif- 
ficult to hide goodness. 

Let us be good, and we’ll not need to say, 
“We've come in the name of the Lord.” 

Let us be good, and we’ll wonder why 
people like us around. But people will not 
wonder. 

Let us be good, and every morning will 
offer wonderful gardens to enter into. God 
will be thinking of plans for our happiness. 

A year of three hundred sixty-five big 
days, full bright days, all too short for all 
we’ve planned to do. 

A year of self-forgetting and the King- 
dom will be coming swiftly. 

The top of the morning, my comrade, to 
you. 


The Broken House of Life 


HEN the carriage swerved to the left 


of the road something crashed under the 4 


rolling wheels. It was near a farmhouse, 
and the driver asked, 

“What was that?” 

“It was a toy of some kind,” said his 
wife. 

He looked back and saw a little boy cry- 
ing over the broken wooden box that had 
been his toy house. 

The thought of the child’s sorrow lay 
heavy on the man’s heart until he gave a 
fine new toy house to replace the poor lit- 
tle one he had ruined. 

Years after, on his deathbed, he called 
the scene to his wife’s remembrance. 

“I am crushed by the wheels of death,” 
he said, “but this thing will lie heavy on 
the heart of God till he comes to replace 
my broken house of life; for we know that 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an 
house not made with. hands, eternal in the 
heavens.”—Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. 
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The Children 


The Kitty-Cat Band 
Two little kitties, 
Friendly, understand, 
Decided they would like to form 
A kitty-cat band. 


And so beneath my window, 
One bright, moonlight night, 

They met so they could practice 
With all their strength and might. 


One had a trombone, 
T’other had a flute, 
Each took a long breath 
Then began to toot. 


They practiced all the hardest notes, 
Ran up and down the scales 

And made nice variations 
With low, mournful, kitty wails. 


The neighbors hissed and hooted 
And loudly called out “Scat,” 
But each determined kitty 
Just stayed right where he sat. 


And there was never given 
A concert half so grand 
As the one on that night, rendered 
By the kitty-cat band. 
—Alice K. Warden. 


When Peggy’s Shoe Ran Away 


T was not one of the shoes that Peggy 

wore every day, but the dearest little 
Japanese shoe which Aunt Marion had sent 
her from far Japan, and it had been worn 
by a real Japanese lady. It was a tiny 
cloth slipper, intended to wear in the house. 
Peggy took it with her to the missionary 
meeting at her friend Katy’s house, and all 
the girls crowded round to look at the tiny 
thing and wonder how a grown woman 
could possibly have worn it. What a dainty 
little lady she must have been! 

Miss Lee, their leader, read a pretty story 
of Japanese life, and the girls listened with 
interest, while the tiny shoe passed from 
hand to hand. By the time it came back 
to Peggy she was so much interested in a 
book of Japanese prints that she did not 
notice when it was placed in her lap. On 
the way home she remembered the shoe, and 
then no one could recollect anything about 
it. 

“I must go right back and hunt for it,’ 
said Peggy, and she ran back to her friend’s 
home. 

Katy met her at the door. 
she asked. 

“Oh, Katy, have you seen my Japanese 
shoe?” asked Peggy, eagerly. “I thought 
I had it, but I can’t find it. I thought it 
might have fallen on the floor, so I came 
to see if you had found it.” 

“Come and look,” said Katy. “No one 
-has been in the room since the meeting was 
over. It must be there.” 

But search as they would, no shoe could 
be found. 


“What is it?” 


“It is very odd,” said Peggy, reflectively. 
Then she began to cry. “I don’t know what 
Aunt Marion will think of my losing it!” 

“It can’t be lost! It must be here some- 
where,” said Katy. 

But though they searched for a whole 
week, they could not find the little shoe. 
It seemed to have vanished from the face 
of the earth. 

“Perhaps the ghost of the Japanese lady 
came for it and took it away,” suggested 
Katy. 

“But what would she want with it? No, 
it must have been somebody else,” said 
Peggy shortly, and Katy flushed suddenly. 

“Surely, Peggy, you don’t suspect—” she 
began. 

But Peggy burst into tears and ran away. 

For a week longer the two friends were 
very stiff when they met. Then one day 
Katy ran to meet Peggy before school. 
She had a little parcel in her hand. “It’s 
your Japanese shoe, Peggy! Where do 
you think I found it? In the garden buried 
under a rosebush. I know how it got there. 
My naughty Fluff must have been in the 
room while the meeting was going on, and 
you know how he runs away with every- 
thing and hides it. He must have picked it 
up on the floor and run off with it. So 
he was the thief. Will you forgive him, 
Peggy? He didn’t know any better.” 

“Why, of course!” said Peggy, warmly. 
“It will clean. Aunt Marion is going to 
send me some more curiosities, and I’ll try 
to take better care of them and not let 
Fluff run away with them. Forgive me 
for being cross about it, Katy. I almost 
quarreled with you, but not quite, and now 
I’m so glad, for we are as good friends 
as ever.” 

“Of course we are,” said Katy, “and we'll 
both forgive Fluff.”—G. L. Glover, in Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Princess Norma’s Coat 

HERE was once a little princess named 

Norma, whose father and mother, the 
King and Queen, loved her very dearly and 
gave her nearly everything that she asked 
for; so when she said one day that she 
wanted a new plaid coat the Mistress of the 
Wardrobe called the sewing maids together 
and set them at work cutting and basting 
and stitching; and in the morning the new 
plaid coat lay on a chair by the princess’s 
bed, all finished. 

It pleased her greatly at first, so that she 
put it on as soon as she was dressed in the 
morning and was hardly willing to lay it off 
at night. But when she had had it only a 
week she went to drive one day with the 
King and Queen in the royal coach and on 
the road she saw another little girl who had 
a coat much like her own, but in larger 
plaids. 

As soon as the Princess Norma was back 
at her father’s castle she took off her coat 


and threw it on the floor. “I shall never 
wear it again,” she said. “I must have one 
with larger plaids.” 


So once more the Mistress of the Ward- 
robe called the sewing maids together, and 
once more there was cutting and basting 
and stitching, and in the morning a new 
coat, in larger plaids. 

For a time that coat, too, pleased the 
princess, but then a cousin, the Princess 
Maud, came to visit at the castle, and she 
had a coat in which the plaids were even 
larger than those in the Princess Norma’s; 
so that night the Princess Norma again 
threw her coat on the floor and refused to 
wear it. 

“No one shall have a coat with larger 
plaids than mine,” she said, and stamped 
her foot. Her father, the King, and her 
mother, the Queen, talked gently to her and 
tried to make her see that a coat with very 
large plaids did not look well on so small a 
princess, but it was of no use. A new coat 
she must have, with plaids larger than 
those of the Princess Maud. So the Mistress 
of the Wardrobe and the tired women were 
sent to search all the shops, and at last 
they found some goods that had plaids just 
the size of the black and white marble tiles 
in the castle floor, and of it they made still 
a third coat. 


When it was finished and the Princess 
Norma put it on she was delighted and 
would hardly let it out of her sight, though 
all the ladies of the court whispered behind 
their fans that it did not look well at all, 
for the plaids were so large that there were 
only three of them on the whole coat. 

When the princess had worn the coat only 
four days she happened to look out of the 
castle window one morning and saw a shep- 
herd going along the road with a cloak on 
his back that had plaids half again as large 
as those on her new coat. This time she 
threw her coat on the floor and danced and 
screamed with anger, so that the King and 
Queen came running to see what was the 
matter. 

“This time I will take the matter in hand 
myself,” said the King. “There shall be a 
coat for the Princess Norma with plaids so 
large that there can never be any larger.” 
And he ordered his horse and rode away. 

The next morning the new coat was lying 
by the princess’s bed, but it was black all 
over. “Why, what is this?” she cried, “It 
was a plaid coat that I wanted, and this 
is all one color, with no plaids at all!” 

“Oh, no,” said the King, “this is a plaid 
coat, but the plaids are so large that there 
is only one of them in the whole of it. That 
one plaid goes as far as you can see. No 
plaid can be larger than that, and so you 
have your wish and you must wear it till it 
is worn out. There will be no more new 
ones till then.” 

So that is why the Princess Norma had 
to wear an ugly black coat for years and 
years, for the piece of goods that the King 
had chosen was a very fine one—E. W. 
Frentz, in The Youth’s Companion. 
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From the Field 


DELAWARE 

Dover, December 21—Sunday was another 
red-letter day for People’s Church, it being 
Every-member Canvass Day. At the morn- 
ing service a splendid audience was present. 
The pastor spoke on the subject, “A Love 
Offering,” his message being an appeal for 
the members of the church to make their 
pledge for the 1926 budget as a. Love Offering 
to God in gratitude for the Love Offering 
Jesus made on Calvary, and in appreciation 
of the privileges the church affords for wor- 
ship, for fellowship, and for service. At the 
close of the morning sermon, the pastor asked 
the men who had been chosen to serve on the 
Every-member Canvass teams to come for- 
ward to receive the charge relative to the 
canvass they were to make. Forty men re- 
sponded and stood in front of the altar while 
the pastor offered the charge to them to make 
the canvass as servants of Christ and to the 
congregation to respond as witnesses for 
Christ. At two o’clock the men on the teams 
returned to the church for instruction and 
prayer. At 2:30, forty-one men went forth 
on the canvass in teams of two, one team with 
a larger list having three men on the team. 
The teams were instructed to make the can- 
vass and return to the church at 5:30 when 
a warm supper would be served the members 
of the teams by a committee of the ladies of 
the church, and after supper, the reports of 
the canvass would be made. The canvass 
this year was by far the most successful can- 
vass of all that have been made by this con- 
gregation by reason of the fact that a larger 
percentage of the members made definite 
weekly pledges, and because a larger number 
increased their pledges over last year, several 
doubling their pledge for 1926, and because a 
much larger amount was received on the day 
of the canvass. The budget for 1926 for the 
local work and benevolences is $11,223. All 
but about $900 of this amount is provided for 
as a result of the canvass Sunday, and as sev- 
eral of the members were out of the city, 
their pledges are still to be received, which 
will easily make another “over the top vic- 
tory” for the People’s Church. Several mem- 
bers of the church signed the tither’s pledge 
Sunday. Sunday night the pastor spoke on 
the subject, “The Church of the Living God.” 
The second number of the St. Paul’s Brother- 
hood Lyceum Course given on Thursday 
night was declared by many to be the best 
musical event of its kind they had ever heard 
in Dover. The Serenaders consisted of a com- 
pany of five master musicians from Jugo 
Slavia. They gave a magnificent program to 
a very appreciative audience.—Delaware 
State News. 

ILLINOIS 


Olney, December 23—Kingdom Enlistment 
Week proved to be a wonderful asset to the 
work with Elder Price at the helm, at Mt. 
Zion, assisting Rev. Paul Piersall. The whole 
country was stirred for miles around. More 
than a half a hundred decided for Christ, and 
became identified with the church. Elder 
Price is now putting on Kingdom Enlist- 
ment Week with his Bethsadia charge. — 
We closed our special meeting with the Hi- 
dalgo Church December 17. There were four- 
teen who lined up in Christian work during 
the meetings. Many who were indifferent 
and had not attended for years came back and 
helped in the service. Mr. Rice Williams, one 
of the laymen from the Mt. Olive Church, 
came down and helped in a fine way, en- 
couraging and exhorting to a better life. — 
Elder Price dropped in one evening and 
proved a blessing to the cause. Rev. Paul 
Piersall, assisted by Rev. F. G. Bell, is now 
at New Hope in special services. — We re- 
joice with President Baughman in the great 
victory at Bethlehem. — Deacon John Sems- 


rote of the Trimble Church had the mis- 
fortune of losing his store by fire last Friday. 
A severe loss. — Next Monday the Grand 
Prairie and Trimble men will stage a rabbit 
hunt and also serve supper at the Trimble 
Church the same evening and invite their 
families to participate. — Rev. H. Vernon 
Winter is soon to begin a series of meetings 
with the Newton Church. They are forging 
ahead during these days without a pastor. 
They are greeting almost a hundred each 
Sunday in Sunday-school and some fine work 
is being done by the several classes. — Elder 
J. A. Tracy was to begin his special meeting 
at Brockville last Sunday. — The Young 
People’s Congress of the Southern Wabash 
Conference continues to press forward. It 
is launching out into definite work. — A 
group conference is to be held with Trimble 
Church early in January. Their President, 
Brother Dorsey Kirk, is planning to attend a 
young people’s meeting at Dayton in the 
near future. — Rev. Joe Shaw, assisted by 
Pastor Chas. Mahan, has been holding special 
meetings at Willow Prairie Church.—Alvin O. 
Jacobs. 
INDIANA 

Greentown, December 22—The writer just 
returned from the Freedom Church, Western 
Indiana Conference. This church is without 
a pastor. It has a Sunday-school of about 
twenty-five, and might have one hundred if 
some of our preachers could go over and 
preach for them. I wouldn’t give a _ nickel 
for a preacher that goes to his church on 
Sunday morning and leaves Sunday evening 
or Monday morning with twenty-five or 
thirty-five dollars in his pocket. Freedom 
needs a pastor, a man that will Work with 
his church, visit the homes, and offer an 
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BROKEN 


BROKEN I am because I love, 
But do not pity me; 

A branch I was that grew above, 
Now stricken from the tree. 


A branch I was, with running sap 
That warmed to every spring, 

And ardent buds that would unwrap— 
A glad, but songless thing. 


Echoes I have of songbirds now; 
Song, where I once was mute; 
For Sorrow'’s hand that broke the 
bough 
Has fashioned it a fPute. 
—Lora Moon, in Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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open hand and heart. My visit with them 
over three days was a great pleasure. I 
found three of our own churches in ten-mile 
distance without a pastor. They have Sun- 
day-schools, but no preaching services. The 
pastor that is willing to work in a field of 
that kind need not be without a place to 
preach if he has the real love of God in 
his heart. They would love to hear him. 
People are starving for the Holy Ghost gos- 
pel and a heartfelt religion. Let us preach 
Christ and him crucified. — My time is all 
taken at this time, as I have five more re- 
vivals in which I will do the preaching. If 
the reader is a preacher and can go as a 
pastor, I will help you to get these churches 
together. But you must move and live by 
them. God wants your faith and works and 
he will care for you. Those people are 
wealthy and willing to pay a pastor. But 
they want something that is good for their 
souls in exchange for their money. You may 
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address the writer or Mrs. John Gooder, 
Kingman, Ind., or Mrs. Dollie Cory, Church 
Clerk, Kingman, Ind.—P. W. Hunsinger, 
Evangelist. 


The Patience of God 


WHEN ‘I was in college, I went to hear 

Robert G. Ingersoll speak on “The Mis- 
takes of Moses.” He was a magnificent 
looking man. The God he blasphemed had 
given him a wonderful body and voice. He 
said in his address: “I hear people talk of 
the omnipotence of God. I will give God 
three minutes to strike me dead for what I 
have said of him on this platform. I dare 
him to do it.” 

Ingersoll held his watch in his hand dur- 
ing the tense silence of those three minutes. 
People shivered lest something terrible 
should happen. At the end he said: “There, 
you see there is nobody there.” 

I remember the comment on the scene 
made by a godly Christian: “Did the little 
man think that he could exhaust the pa- 
tience of the eternal God in three minutes?” 

Ingersoll’s writings now are almost for- 
gotten; while of the Book that he ridiculed 
6,582,000 copies were sold in 1924. It will 
continue to sell. It owes its permanence and 
currency to the life that roots its fellowship 
in the living God.—Dean Charles R. Brown. 


If Christ Came to London 


HAT would happen if Jesus Christ came 

came to London?” Dr. Holden suggested 
that, if Christ came, he would preach wher- 
ever he could get an audience, but the press 
would not report him, for he would not be 
good “copy.” The modern Sermon on the 
Mount would probably be preached on Tow- 
er Hill or in Trafalgar Square or Hyde 
Park. “He would deal with individuals, but 
he would deal also with the social evils of 
our day. He would no more flatter democ- 
racy than he would flatter aristocracy. He 
would call war by its right name, and he 
would have much to say as to the powerless- 
ness of the Church. He would not accommo- 
date his teaching to our weaknesses, nor of- 
fer any short cuts to victory. . . . But, of 
course, if Christ came to London, he would 
not be tolerated for long. He would not be 
crucified, but he would be ridiculed and 
laughed to scorn, and most probably put in- 
to an asylum.”—J. Stuart Holden. 


The Moon Flower 


HE moon flower is a vine that grows over 

our porch. It is not such a beautiful 
vine, but a peculiarly interesting one be- 
cause of one characteristic. 

The sunflower is named for the sun be- 
cause it seems to love the sun so much. Our 
moon flower is just the opposite. A strange 
melancholy seems to have affected it; and, 
instead of loving the sunshine, it seems to 
hate and shun it. It loves the night rather 
than the day, and blooms in the night and 
for the darkness alone. In the evening, 
just as night is coming on, this strange, 
beautiful flower slowly opens out into a 
lilylike blossom four or five inches in depth, 
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and about three inches across the mouth of 
the bell from lip to lip. It has not a touch 
of color—even the heart of it is pure white. 
As the morning breaks, this flower slowly 
folds its white petals together and sleeps, 
never to awaken, except in the new seed that 
forms in its heart. Is it not a strange life 
to live? Yet it is the life God has given it 
to live, and it obeys the will of God. 

Hard though it may be for us to see the 
wisdom of making a flower to bloom only 
in the night, yet there is a lesson in it for 
us. We are all flowers of God in the world, 
and God has made provision for the night 
as well as for the day. The stars are not 
ashamed because they are made to shine in 
the night—they miss the glory of the sun, 
but still they fill a place. God’s ways are 
not our ways; his ways are much wiser 
and better than ours. We would say that 
all the stars, flowers, and souls in the world 
have a right to live by day. But no; God 
has made some of them for the night, and 
it is better so. 

He has made some of his children to live 
their lives in comparative obscurity—like 
the «beautiful flowers that grow in the 
depths of the African wilderness; or the 
beautiful lace-like sea ribbons of all colors 
that grow in the depths of the ocean. Thou- 
sands of the noblest, purest lives are lived 
in the world, not out in the glare of the 
world’s gaze, but the obscurity of the home, 
the village, or the community. These souls 
are faithful, kind, and true; they are self- 
forgetful, uncomplaining; they live out 
their lives in the shadow, serving others. 
Yet, ere the brightness of the world’s day 
breaks and they are permitted to step out 
into the light, they fold their hands and 
sleep. They have lived for God, they have 
filled the place he asked them to fill.—Owen 
F. Thompson. 


Senator Pepper Speaks 


HIS is written with the profound convic- 

tion that these three things are true: 

First, that our way of raising money for 
the Church has been eminently unsatis- 
factory. 

Second, that there is a perfectly definite 
and available remedy for the evil. 


Third, that if the remedy is applied, the 
campaigns which many so much dislike may 
become things of the past. 

The fundamental trouble with our at- 
tempts to enlist men, woman, and money for 
the service of the Church is that our system 
falls short of bringing home to each in- 
dividual his personal share of the entire 
responsibility; and only partially confronts 
him with a concrete demand for the dis- 
charge of a definite obligation. The loss to 
the individual, therefore, is quite as great 
as to the Church. The Church fails to se- 
cure adequate support, the individual is left 
without a definite standard of Christian ob- 
ligation. 

The remedy must be found by providing 
an exact measure of individual responsibil- 
ity, and by effecting such an organization as 
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Holman Self-Pronouncing 


Large Print Reference Bible 


WITH CONCORDANCE 


Through arrangement with the publishers, we have at last secured 


An Excellent Gift Bible 
That Will Last a Life Time 


Clear black print, 

Authorized Version, printed on finest India paper made. 
tone is a beautiful pearl white with a firm, soft finish. 

The leaves separate easily and do not cling together in the manner 
peculiar to other India papers. While it is doubly strong and firm 
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gan to preach, and to say,” Repent: 
for the kingdom of heaven is at 
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will secure its acceptance not by a few in- 
dividuals, but by all. 

Horace Bushnell probably had such a con- 
summation in mind when he said: “One 
more revival, only one more is needed, the 
revival of Christian stewardship, the con- 
secration of the money power to God. 
When that revival comes, the Kingdom of 
God will come in a day.” Or as Mr. Glad- 
stone went so far as to say: “I believe that 
the diffusion of the principle and practice 
of systematic beneficence will prove the 
moral specific of our age.” 

To gauge the possibility of success in 
such a venture of faith, it is necessary to 
picture the state of mind in which the in- 
dividual churchman would have to be in 
order that this proposal to end campaigns 
might actually become effective. If the pic- 
ture represents something obviously and 
hopelessly unattainable it is a mere waste 
of time to pursue the subject. If, on the 
other hand, the picture reveals a normal 
human being, managing his affairs in such 


a way that business principles and Christian 
stewardship are seen to coincide, maybe it 
is really worth while to urge church people 
to make the picture a reality. 

As you study any man who has adopted 
this principle, you will see that he has taken 
a long step toward peace of mind. Indeed, 
the assertion may be hazarded that no single 
habit conduces more to happy living than 
the special account habit. 

Heretofore, many appeals which have 
come have been a cause of annoyance be- 
cause he was asked to give away what he 
thought was some of his own money. Now 
that he has set aside in a special account 
God’s money, it is no longer his own, but 
he has become God’s steward with the duty 
of determining how much of the fund shall 
be devoted to various kinds of charitable en- 
deavor. When an appeal is made to him 
which he knows to be for a worthy cause, 
it is not a question of whether or not his 
household expenses will be large or small 
this month; the only question he has to de 
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cide is this: “Is there a balance in the stew- 
ardship account?” Nobody who gives the 
plan a fair trial will ever abandon it. 

The thing must begin with each individ- 
ual sometime, somewhere. Why not now, 
and with you?—Hon. George Wharton 
Pepper. 


Preparation 
By Hilda Richmond 


A SUCCESSFUL physician was making 

a talk to a group of college students, 
not a medical group, but the average audi- 
ence a small college can furnish, a college 
that caters to young folks who have to 
make their own way wholly or in part, rath- 
er than to the young folks whose devoted 
but foolish parents send them to school 
equipped with automobiles, saddle horses, 
many trunks, and an unlimited supply of 
pocket money. Perhaps the president of the 
college selected self-made men, so-called, to 
address his young folks for the reason that 
young people with limited means are apt 
to fall into self-pity, or be tempted to give 
up the hard fight for an education; but cer- 
tain it was in that particular institution of 
learning that there was little encourage- 
ment handed out to those who felt sorry for 
themselves. The long ist of graduates, of 
which the college was justly proud, was 
mostly the record of young folks of limited 
means who had climbed the ladder of suc- 
cess in spite of difficulties connected with 
the financial side of life; and about the 
first thing new students heard was that it 
was not a rich student’s school. 

The eminent physician told of the hard- 
ships of his youth, particularly the lack of 
anything in his present line of work. He 
worked early and late on a farm not noted 
for its fertility, and had never seen a hos- 
pital when he was twenty-one years old. 
Nevertheless his life’s dream was to be a 
doctor. He was even too timid to borrow 
an old medical journal from a doctor, be- 
cause he and his folks were so healthy that 
they never employed the physician, there- 
fore the boy felt he had no claim upon him. 
Hard work, simple food, lack of money to 
participate in the pleasures of other boys 
had kept him distressingly well, so he had 
scant idea what a doctor would do if he 
were called. Once at a Sunday-school pic- 
nic, which cost no money, a boy was injured, 
and a doctor was called to look after him, 
but the would-be medical student was in 
swimming and missed seeing what went on. 

“And now I know,” he said, after detail- 
ing all his hardships, “that those years at 
hard work and healthful exercise were the 
best preparation I could possibly have had 
for my life’s work. A thousand times I 
have thanked God for my rugged body, 
sound lungs, sturdy muscles, and endurance. 
I have seen better equipped men than my- 
self in the way of early opportunities. as 
the world counts opportunities, go down in 
emergencies when lives were at stake be- 
cause they had not the endurance to stand 
the strain, while many of us used to early 
hardships were able to carry on to the end. 
I have heard eminent men in all walks of 
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life wish that things had been harder for 
them in youth so that they could bring to 
their tasks the stamina and vigor and power 
that men from humble homes and many 
hardships could give to their tasks.” 

Most people think that if a boy is to be- 
come a financier it would be a great advan- 
tage for him to grow up in the home of 
somebody who could instruct him in the 
handling of vast sums, but a very large 
percentage of the millionaires of our land 
are the sons of preachers, and probably nev- 
er had the chance to spend or even see a 
large sum of money until they were grown 
up. The average minister must use the ut- 
most economy to feed and clothe and edu- 
cate his family, and never has the oppor- 
tunity to lay by much of anything, but his 
son has a good chance to become rich and 
influential if statistics mean anything. The 
farmer exposed to all kinds of weather and 
used to long hours of toil might popular!y 
be supposed to be a poor insurance risk, 
but statistics show that he has a chance to 
live longer than the man in a nice warm 
office with an automobile to take him to and 
from his work daily, and a home filled with 
modern conveniences in which to live. Alice 
Freeman Palmer who became president of 
one of the foremost schools of our nation 
at the age of twenty-six had a youth so full 
of privations that she said she could look 
back to the time when a keg of salt fish 
was a luxury in her family. 

So, preparation is a word not to be de- 
fined in an arbitrary manner. There are 
forces at work to train minds and bodies 
and hearts and souls that the world does 
not always recognize. Chance words, a sin- 
gle address, a sermon, home influences, 
some accident—any one of a hundred things 
that seem trivial and unimportant—may en- 
ter into the life of a child or a youth and 
never be recognized until middle life is 
reached, but extremely important when it 
is recognized. Any place, any time, what 
seem to be handicaps can turn out to be 
stepping-stones, so the best plan is for al 
ambitious young folks to live healthily and 
happily, trusting God to turn all whole- 
some things to their account in later life, 
and leaving the results with him. 

Kenton, Ohio. 


Finding the Tools 


HERE was a young woman who wanted 

to paint pictures. She was talented, 
and the teachers in her home town encour- 
aged her to go to New York. In New York 
she worked hard for five years, with no suc- 
cess. Finally she met a great painter- 
teacher and begged him to tell her the truth 
about her work. He studied her best pic- 
tures, then spoke pitifully but relentlessly: 

“Your work is hopelessly mediocre. I 
can’t understand anyone with your feeling 
for form and movement painting so stupid- 
ly. Give it up, my girl; give it up!” 

One day, going over some of her child- 
hood treasures, she came upon some clay 
models she had made. They interested her. 
She showed them to her mother, who per- 
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suaded her to try modeling. She went to 
work at a bust of her mother. When it was 
done, mother and daughter, father and 
brothers looked at it in wonder. It was 
crude but great. It had the unmistakable 
quality of genius about it. 

Today the girl is famous as a sculptor. 
She had been struggling to express herself 
with the wrong tools.—Selected. 


On Growing Old 


ON’T grow old and dull in spirit. The 

best recipe for keeping young is to keep 
your interest as keen and alert at fifty, six- 
ty, seventy, and to the end of your life as 
it is possible to keep it. Do not let life grow 
monotonous and narrow; there are world- 
wide interests for us all. Do not let your 
range of emotions grow less and less until 
you can neither be interested in nor sym- 
pathetic nor sensitive to the joys and sor 
rows of others. Keenness, zeal, enthusiasm 
—these are the yeast of life. I came acruss 
a splendid example of: this lively interest in 
things only the other day. Volunteers were 
sought for a stage crowd in a fifteenth-cen- 
tury pageant play, and among those who of- 
fered themselves was a charming old cot- 
tage widow of seventy. “O,” she said, “I 
shall just delight in it and in being dressed 
in the beautiful fashion of four hundred 
years ago! Fancy me in a wimple!”—Ex- 
change. i 


Finding the Deep Things 

The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God.—1 Corinthians 2:7-12. 

HE deep things of God cannot be dis- 

covered by unaided reason. “Eye hath 
not seen;” they are not to be apprehended 
by the artistic vision. “Ear hath not 
heard:” they are not unveiled amid the dis- 
cussion of the philosophic schools. “Neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man:” even 
poetic insight cannot discern them. All the 
common lights fail in this realm. We need 
another illumination, even that provided 
by the Holy Spirit. And the Spirit is of- 
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fered unto us “that we might know the 
things that are freely given to us of God.” 

And here we have the reason why so many 
uncultured people are spiritually wiser 
than many who are learned. They lack tal- 
ent, but they have grace. They lack accom- 
plishments, but they have the Holy Ghost. 
They lack telescope, but they have the sun- 
light. They are not scholars, but they are 
saints. They may not be theologians, but 
they have true religion. And so they have 
“the open vision.” They “walk with God,” 
and “the deep things of God” are made 
known to their souls. 

We must put first things first. We may 
be busy polishing our lenses when our pri- 
mary and fundamental need is light. It is 
not a gift that we require, but a Friend.— 
J. H. Jowett. 


Joining the Church 


ee the church ought to be the ex- 

pression of a great conviction, which in 
its turn should come out of knowledge and 
understanding. Often we must needs hang 
our heads because some church members 
fall so far below the New Testament stand- 
ards of Christian living. We hear the re- 
mark that there is no appreciable difference 
between the church member and the non- 
church member. This is not as it should 
be, for the world is still against Jesus 
Christ in sentiment, character, and actual 
practice. The trouble is not specially that 
the church member is hypocritical. He is 
probably doing the best he knows, although 
he is probably not doing his best to know. 
An ignorant Christian cannot be a good 
Christian. We say that deliberately, not 
merely in heat of writing. 

Joining the church is too great a move to 
undertake without the equipment of under- 
standing and determination. Consider what 
the candidate for church membership pro- 
poses. It is nothing less than enlistment in 
the army of God where he must cope with 
all the wily arts of the powers of darkness. 
There are no mock heroics in this spiritual 
warfare. It is a fierce and continuous bat- 
tle with the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
Surely such a war requires preparation. 

The inconsistent and distressing life of 
many church members is not always or gen- 
erally because they are not sincere. It is 
because they were started wrong. They 
joined the church wrong. A writer in The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate lays wit- 
ty emphasis upon this point. He says: 

Was it Dean Swift or a later Irishman who 
said that the Church of England reminded 
him of nothing so much as of the fold which 
Robinson Crusoe made for his goats? It was 
so large, he said, that the goats inside were 
as wild as the goats outside. Anyway, I 
thought of it the other day when I heard of 
a church which found it necessary to prune 
its membership records, following the pastor- 
ate of a brother who had taken people in on 
profession of faith, by letter, by post card, 
from constituency rolls, and from almost 
every other source except the telephone book. 
I am not a strict constructionist, but if join- 
ing a_ church means no more than joining the 
Red Cross or the Democratic Party, how does 


anybody expect to see any difference between 
the inside goats and the goats outside? 


We can scarcely think of a greater injus- 
tice to a person joining the church than to 
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give him a low idea of its purpose and im- 
plications. To join the church is a fine com- 
mitment of the soul to the highest things 
known, and no one should be allowed to 
pass through this act without deep and sin- 
cere religious experiences. When we make 
more of joining the church, we will do bet- 
ter with our membership im the church.— 
The Christian-Evangelist. 


“She Has a Book’”’ 


RVERY so often the old story pops up of 

the girl who was wondering what to 
give her friend for her birthday. “Give 
her a book,” some one suggested. “Oh, no, 
she has a book,” was the quick reply. 

Too many times our workers with chil- 
dren seem to feel about that way over their 
library children’s books or reading. They 
“have a book”—sometimes a book published 
long, long ago, and they need no more. It 
is true, books are expensive, and money is 
scarce, and sometimes it seems we cannot 
possibly afford to buy more. But if we are 
to do our best work with these children 
who look to us week by week for help, we 
cannot afford not to buy a book. Come and 
glance over my booktable with me today, 
and see if you cannot find at least one book 
which you “simply must” have. Here is 
one: 


“At School With the Great Teacher,” by 
Jeanette Perkins (published by Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society, $2.50), which you 
cannot afford to be without if you are teach- 
ing primary children eight and nine years 
of age. Miss Perkins has done a splendid 
piece of work here. You probably will not 
be able to secure the results she did in this 
year of work, but her keen analysis of sit- 
uations, the ways in which she met them, 
and the plans which were worked out, will 
be of invaluable assistance. Then, too, 
there are so many stories, so much source 
material of which you will be glad to avail 
yourself. Perhaps you teach juniors. If 
you do, then you will want— 

“A Junior Curriculum of Worship,” by 
Edna Crandall (Century Company, $2.00). 
Miss Crandall has given us an immense 
amount of worship material, as well as sug- 
gestive programs, of which you will be glad 
to avail yourself. You will not want to 
follow out a program in detail, for of 
course you, too, are working for originality 
and with your own group in mind, but you 
will find here the very thing you have been 
looking for, as you have said again and 
again, “But where can we find this or 
that?” It is either in this book, or you are 
told exactly where to look for it. 

If you are interested in building a child- 
centered program for later juniors or early 
adolescents (12-14), you will by all meanc 
want Neuber’s new book, “Right Living,” 
(Chicago University Press, $1.25). Twenty- 
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six lessons are given here, each centered 
around a_ distinctively junior-adolesceni 
problem. While no definite conclusive prin- 
ciples are finally reached through these les- 
sons, yet many principles are developed, 
which may easily be used to aid the pupils 
in planning a real statement of principles 
for themselves. 

But perhaps your work lies with the 
“Cradle Roll.” (Oh, by the way, that name 
is rapidly becoming obsolete, you know. We 
are no longer content to have a “Roll” on 
the wall, and feel we have done our duty. 
We have a “nursery class” of the little ones 
under four years of age who come to Sun- 
day-school, and more and more this is be- 
ing called “The Nursery Department.” Do 
you not love the idea of the Mother Church 
gathering her babies into the Nursery?) I 
am sure you will be glad to know of a new 
book by Eva B. McCallum (published by the 
Christian Board of Publications). It is the 
first good book we have had since “Object 
Lessons for the Cradle Roll,” and here, too, 
you will find much material you will be very 
glad to have, finger plays, stories, tiny 
verses, music, patterns for teacher, and a 
helpful bibliography, all in the one book. 

These are not all the books on my table. 
but this is enough for today. 

Mrs. F. E. BULLOCK. 

Plainville, New York. 


Ask Yourself 


By Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington 
HE greatest authorities on government 


and law agree that the purpose of govern- 
ment is to make it easy to do right and dif- 
ficult to do wrong, and that the real pur- 
pose of any proper law is to promote what 
is right and prohibit what is wrong. In the 
light of this interpretation, what is meant 
by the words “success” or “failure” in the 
matter of the operation of the American 
prohibitory law? It is reasonable to assume 
that the law is a success if the results of 
its operation are such as to justify the de- 
mands that the law’s objective be realized 
in some substantial degree, that that degree 
of the realization of the law’s objective be 
such as to justify the time, effort, and ex- 
penditures by the government and by society 
at large. Ask yourself: 

Do the streets of the average city show 
more evidence or less of the liquor traffic 
since the adoption of prohibition? 

Are the railroad trains with their Pull- 
man cars, dining cars, and day coaches, 
the interurban cars and city street cars, 
freer or less free from evidence of drinking 
and intoxication since the adoption of pro- 
hibition? 

If the liquor now on the market is so 
deadly as even the enemies of prohibition 
admit, and if drinking is now so prevalent 
as those same enemies of prohibition de- 
clare, can you explain why the health con- 
ditions of the country have reached such a 
high record and why the death rate of the 
entire nation is now so much lower than at 
any other time in the history of the nation? 

_Do the hotels in their lobbies, elevators, 
dining rooms, and guest rooms, show more 
or less evidence of the liquor traffic than 
that shown before the liquor traffic was out- 
lawed? 

Do political meetings, caucuses, rallies, 
and political conventions, fairs, carnivals, 
baseball and football games, expositions 
and holiday celebrations show more evi- 
dence or less of the liquor traffic than was 
to be found prior to prohibition? 
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Do college graduates who have attended 
the commencement exercises of their re- 
spective colleges from year to year during 
the past fifteen or twenty years, believe that 
there is more liquor or less on the average 
campus since the adoption of prohibition? 

In the handling of all great crowds at 
especially popular public functions has there 
been greater difficulty due to drinking and 
drunkenness or lesser difficulty due to such 
causes since the country went under prohi- 
bition? 

Do conditions around local, State, and 
national public buildings, city council rooms, 
State legislative halls and Congressional 
chambers, and at the theaters in the towns 
and cities indicate a greater or lesser use 
of beverage alcohol than was to be found 


FO Geahn[itbW Wi’ ar 
IF 
(With apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling) 
IF you can go to church when all about you 
Are going everywhere but to the House 
of Prayer, 
If you can travel straight when others wobble 
And do not seem to have a righteous care; 
If you can teach and not get tired of teaching, 
Or tell the truth when others lie like sin, 
Or pray and pray and carry heavy burdens 
Without a murmur, Sonny, you will win! 


If you can undertake a noble service, 
Expecting others to pitch in and boost, 
But find them doing everything to hinder, 
Or sitting down like biddies on a roost! 
If you can serve while some stand off and 
jabber, 
And never think of climbing up a tree, 
Or keep right on the path of love and duty, 
And never stoop to an iniquity; 
If you can smile when cliques unite in scoff- 
ing, 
Or laugh when factions prophesy defeat, 
And hold your tongues when choirs kick up 
a rumpus, 
And sisters fight like furies when they 
meet: 


If you possess yourself and pray, “God bless 
you!” 
When every muscle in you aches to smite, 
When something says, “Give up! Give up 
the struggle! 
Since others fall, why stand alone and 
fight?” 
You'll find a Presence by you in the furnace, 
You'll find a Presence by you on the sea, 
You'll find a Presence by you in the battle; 
Yes! Everywhere and always victory! 


If you can trust when others faint and falter, 
Or stand and serve when others flee away, 

Unmoved by either Jezebl or Ahab, 
Remaining faithful every livelong day— 

If you can keep your courage up and boost it. 
Yes! boost the church as few have ever 

done, 

You'll prove yourself a very noble human; 
And what is more, you'll be a saint my son! 

—Rev. Wm. Wood, in The Boston Transcript. 
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when the liquor traffic was conducted under 
license regulations? 

Is there more or less evidence of intoxi- 
cation among automobile drivers in propor- 
tion to the number of automobiles used 
than there was prior to prohibition? 

Is there more indication or less of the part 
played by beverage alcohol in labor dis- 
putes, strikes, mine disturbances, mobs, 
riots, and class outbreaks, since the inaugu- 
ration of prohibition? 

Are local, State, and national elections 
freer or less free from beverage alcoholism 
and from the evidences of the political ac- 
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tivity of the liquor traffic since the begin- 
ning of the prohibition regime? a 

Is there more evidence cr less of drinking 
and drunkenness in and around manufac- 
turing plants, and have industrial accidents 
and absenteeism among factory employees 
increased or decreased under prohibition? 

Are there more evidences or less of the 
liquor traffic in agricultural activities and 
in agricultural sections? 

Have the homes and living conditions of 
the laboring classes been improved and are 
there indications of more thrift or less and 
a greater or lesser degree of poverty as a 
result of prohibition? 

Are the retail merchants inclined to be- 
lieve that the sale and consumption of any 
commodity would be increased if that com- 
modity could not longer be sold in retail 
establishments and had to be sold only clan- 
destinely and always under the risk of ar- 
rest, conviction, and jail? 

Would the great fraternity of advertis- 
ing agents and specialists believe or declare 
that if any commodity which had formerly 
been sold at retail and heavily advertised 
in the magazines, the daily papers, on bill 
boards, in street cars, and in every other 
conceivable way, were to discontiue all 
advertising for any reason, the sale and con- 
sumption of such a commodity would in- 
crease or decrease? 

If business concerns dealing in imported 
goods were to find all importation prohibit- 
ed by legal enactments, thus making it nec- 
essary to smuggle in all such imported ar- 
ticles, would such merchants find oppor- 
tunity to dispose of a greater or lesser 
amount of such foreign produced commod- 
ity than could be disposed of under easy 
importation conditions? 

Among those you have personally known 
before and since the adoption of prohibi- 
tion, is there to your own certain knowledge 
more or less drinking and drunkenness 
among them than there was before prohi- 
bition went into effect? 

Do you think prohibition has been re- 
sponsible for lawlessness, or do you think 
prohibition has rather served to bring 
strongly to the attention of the public the 
tendency of many classes increasingly to 
disregard law of any kind? 

Is the success or failure of prohibition 
to be determined more by its results in sal- 
vaging processes or by its possibilities in 
preventing evils that otherwise would like- 
ly be prevalent or would likely be more 
prevalent than they are? 

How much of the _ much-referred-to 
drinking among young people is hearsay 
evidence and the result of wet propaganda. 
and how much of such reports is the result 
of first-hand investigations you have mace 
and first-hand knowledge you possess? 


Recipe for a Happy New Year 


TAKE equal quantities of faith, hope, and 
* love; mix thoroughly until they blend 
completely in the compound of grace; then 
add just enough of the spice of friendli- 
ness, the sugar of good cheer, and the milk 
of human kindness to give it tone; enrich 
the whole mixture with the fruits of the 
Spirit; bake in the steady heat of religious 
enthusiasm until done, and serve while 
warm on the ample platter of Christian hos- 
pitality garnished with the unfading green 
of fraternal good will.—The Baptist. 


oO 


God will not refuse the poor offerings of 
the poor; but he will not accept the poor 
offerings of the rich.—John Medley. 
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Who Was to Blame? 


THE boy was standing before the judge 
of a juvenile court charged with a 
crime that had shocked the entire commun- 
ity and brought grief and misery to his 
parents. 
“Where did you get the idea of commit- 
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Just Among Ourselves 


LEASE reread our message of last week very care- 

fully and if your subscription needs renewing, we will 
greatly appreciate your sending it to us if at all possible 
some time within the month of January. Prompt re- 
newals show that your interest in your church paper is 
not lagging and it helps us mightily to keep the cost of 
producing it as low as possible, which is vital to its very 
existence. Start the New Year right by sending us your 
renewal at the earliest date possible. 


We want to take this opportunity to thank every one 
of our subscribers who showed their interest and ap- 
preciation for The Herald by sending it as a Christmas 
present for the coming year to one or more of their 
friends. A goodly number of our subscribers did this 
and we know if The Herald is read as it should be, it 
will be a real blessing to these new homes throughout 
the entire year of 1926. 


Please allow us to suggest that you read this again, 
then look at your label on the last page of this copy and 
if your subscription needs renewing send it in at once; 
and then watch THIS SPACE NEXT WEEK. 


Silently now and with bowed head, please, while you 
wait, will you not earnestly ask God to direct us in our 
work as we labor together for the upbuilding of his 
Kingdom? Thank you. 


Most sincerely, 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 








ting such a deed?” asked the judge. 

“I read it,” replied the lad simply. 

The judge hesitated a moment, then 
turned and addressed the boy’s father: 
“Did you ever take the pains to examine the 
literature your boy was reading?” 

“Why—er, no—that is, it never occurred 
to me,” responded the man, cut to the quick 
by such a question. 

Who was to blame? 

Do you—teacher, mother, father—realize 
the tremendous influence on character 
building which is represented by the liter- 
ature which is falling into the hands of your 
boys and girls? 

Are you seriously and sympathetically 
trying to guide your boys and girls toward 
literature which you are certain will create 
clean and healthy attitudes? 

Don’t ever put yourself in the position 
of the father who had to acknowledge that 
such matters never occurred to him.— 
Selected. 

oO 


The Bible contains more true sublimity, 
more exquisite beauty, more pure morality, 
more important history, and finer strains of 
poetry and eloquence than can be collected 
from all other books, in whatever age or 
language they may have been written.— 
Sir William Jones. 

o 


“There is no greater blessing that you can 
attain here on earth than peace in your sur- 
roundings and peace in your heart.” 





“*Your books have r de my ministry. My 
audiences have tripled within two months.”’ 
—A Presbyterian Minister. 


THE BOOKS OF 


W. L. STIDGER 
Finding God In Books 


Fourteen new book sermons. The Late Bishop Quayle 
said: “In his Dramatic Book Sermons «nd Symphonic 
Sermons Dr. Stidger has contributed something new to 
homiletics.” Net, $1.75 


Symphonic Sermons 


Seventeen complete sermons, ten outlines, 160 themes. 
Dr. J. T. Wardle Stafford, Toronto, says: “Your = 
phonic theme method of preaching 4i§ the most al 
ing method I have ever heard.” Net, $2.50 


Other Stidger Books 


THAT GOD’S HOUSE MAY BE FILLED, Net, $1.56 
THE PLACE OF BOOKS IN THE LIFE’ we Live, 


Ne 
THERE ARE SERMONS IN BOOKS, Net, $1.54 
STANDING ROOM ONLY, Net, $1.50 
ADVENTURES IN HUMANITY, Net, $1.50 
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Christian Service Calendar 1926 


Finding, at a late hour, that the manufacturers will be unable to fill our orders for the Christian Life Calendar 
as advertised by us for 1926, we have decided to use and recommend instead the Christian Service Calendar 
which we feel our patrons will find equal to the Christian Life Calendar in every way, as is shown by both 
illustration and description below. All orders sent us calling for the Christian Life Calendar will be filled with the 
Christian Service Calendar. 


Its Attractive Features 


The illustration on this page gives some idea of the ex- 
cellent judgment that has been used in selecting the beautiful pictures 
that are to be found on every page and of the choiceness and delicacy 
of their multi-coloring. These pictures are among the highest con- 
ceptions in religious art and cannot help but be a refining influence in 
every home they enter. 


Each day has its Bible verse. They are not only sacred gems to 
memorize, but are rich aids to strengthen spiritual faith and to point 
the way to Christian living. 


Aside from these artistic and spiritual values, the calendar carries 
several very practical helps that the Christian worker will value, such 
as the C. E. Topics for both Seniors and Juniors, the subjects for the 
International Sunday-school Lessons for the entire year, their Golden 
Texts, and the moon phases for 1926. A point worth noting is that the 
figures on this calendar are larger than usual, and can be seen at a 
much greater distance. 


Sells Quickly—Gives Satisfaction 


Thousands upon thousands of Scripture Text Calendars are dis- 





tributed each year through church organizations. Christian workers 
have found that no other money-raising plan offers such large profit 
and gives the purchaser such satisfying values. The calendar sells 
quickly because there is such a universal demand for it. No one ques- 
tions the price, except to wonder that it is so low. 





Above all is the good that it does. It undoubtedly creates a deeper 
religious feeling in the home, and, in this way, benefits the community 
A reproduction of the front cover, picturing the t large. This point especially should commend it to the Christian 
tender, pitying Christ, the great Healer, restoring to worker and make him happy to have a hand in its distribution. We 
sen ge an allen F ge ty — a the —_ urge church organizations to try this method and to convince them- 
ca € scene 1s Su> selves that we have not in any way overestimated its merits. You will 


limely executed, and is a masterpiece of the printer’s . ° 
art. Printed on heavy paper stock, in seven colors. enjoy the work: you will doubly enjoy the profits. 


An Ideal Holiday Gift 
Thousands of the calendars are used each year as holiday gifts and are ideal for the purpose. They satisfy 


from an artistic standpoint and at the same time have real practical value. 
Suggest them to your friends and make additional sales this way. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO CHURCHES 


Note carefully the third column. It means much to you. 





SELL FoR Cost PROFIT 


Calendars ...§ 1.50 $ 1.25 $ .25 
Calendars 3.00 2.30 -70 
Calendars 7.50 5.25 2.25 
Calendars 15.00 9.50 5.50 
Calendars 30.00 17.00 13.00 
Calendars 60.00 32.00 28.00 
Calendars 90.00 45.00 45.00 
Calendars 150.00 70.00 80.00 


Retail price, 30c. each. 


_ Terms: To reputable persons, cash in thirty days from date of 
shipment. 


























Being seasonable goods, calendars are not returnable. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
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Ten Commandments for Attendants at Any Church 


I 


Thou shalt not come to service late, 
Nor for the Amen refuse to wait. 


II. 


Thy noisy tongue thou shalt restrain 
When speaks the organ its refrain. 


III. 


But when the hymns are sounded out, 
Thou shalt lift up thy voice and shout. 


IV. 
The endmost seat thou shalt leave free, 


For more must share the pew with thee. 


V. 


The offering-plate thou shalt not fear, 
But give thine uttermost with cheer. 


VI. 
Thou shalt this calendar peruse, 
And look here for the church’s news. 
VII. 
Thou shalt the minister give heed, 
Nor blame him when thou’rt disagreed. 
VIII. 
Unto thy neighbor thou shalt bend, 
And if a stranger, make a friend. 
IX. 
Thou shalt in every way be kind, 
Compassionate, of tender mind. 
X. 


And so, by all thy spirit’s grace, 
Thou shalt show God within this place. 


—John Haynes Holmes, in The Christian Register. 
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About Folks and Things 


In this issue there are three matters of 
great importance to every member of the 
Christian Church, and we ask a most care- 
ful reading and consideration of them. The 
first is the statement from the Mission 
Secretaries on page six, and an editorial 
concerning the same. The second is the ap- 
pointment of a promotional secretary for 
Defiance College, on page eleven. And 
the third is the very vital question of 
church extension and what our conferences 
can really do in this larger evangelism, an 
instance of which will be found on page 
eighteen. 


Rev. C. W. Passey, a member of the 
Merrimack Christian Conference, has just 
resigned as pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Bristol, New Hampshire, which he has been 
serving recently. 

Piqua, Ohio, Rev. J. E. Kauffman pastor, 
a few Sundays ago received nine members 
into the church and is expecting other 
families soon. The work for the new year 
opens up with a fine spirit of optimism. 

First Church, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
Rev. H. Russell Clem pastor, has for a num- 
ber of years given a very large offering to 
the Near East Relief, the one on Golden 
Rule Sunday this year amounting to $711.61. 

Rev. Arthur A. Richards, beside other 
Christmas greetings, was given an appre- 
ciable increase in salary by his church at 
Franklin, New Hampshire, as a token of its 
appreciation of the fine work which he is 
doing there. 

A very fine Christmas greeting, together 
with a cordial letter, comes from Rev. M. G. 
Rheubottom as an expression of appreciation 
of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, and es- 
pecially of the spirit of good fellowship and 
spirituality which it strives to maintain. 

Miss Rosina Lawrence, who graduated 
from Defiance in 1924 and then spent a year 
in school work in Porto Rico, has just en- 
tered the service of Pres. A. G. Caris, presi- 
dent of Defiance College, as his secretary, 
and will be a capable addition to the staff 
there. 

Rev. J. A. Tracy, Clay City, Illinois, was 
to have begun a series of meetings at Brock- 
ville Church soon; but has been taken ill 
and is threatened with the probable neces- 
sity of an operation. We are sure that the 
prayers of the brotherhood will attend him 
in this trying situation. 

Rev. C. J. Felton, pastor of our church at 
Toronto, Ontario, was one of the speakers 
on the program at the conference for 
leaders of young people held at Dayton. He 
reports our work in Ontario as encouraging 
in many respects, with the pastors doing fine 
work in their respective fields. 

The children of the Sunday-school at 
Campbellstown, Ohio, Rev. A. B. Thornburg 
pastor, gave a very unusual program on 
New Year’s Eve in which, among other 
things, was a representation of the months 
by girls dressed in white robes with lighted 





candles, forming the cross. A banquet was 
served and the young people attended in 
large number and with delighted enthus- 
iasm. 

Rev. E. H. Rainey, who was one of the 
speakers at the Workers’ Conference for 
Young People held in Dayton two weeks ago, 
has been elected counsellor by the Christian 
Endeavor City Union of Danville, Illinois, 
where he is pastor. This union elects one 
pastor each year as counsellor, and it is a 
fine compliment to Brother Rainey to be 
chosen for this position so soon after taking 
work in the city. 

Rev. H. L. Lott, pastor at East Spring- 
field, Pennsylvania, of whose sickness we 
spoke a short time ago, is now much im- 
proved. During December he was able to 
be at only one church service, but hopes to 
be in the work again soon. Rev. E. C. Hall, 
of Erie, preached for him the last Sunday 
of the month, having just completed a fine 
Kingdom Enlistment Week campaign in 
Illinois. 

The Jamaica Creek, Long Island, Church, 
Rev. Charles S. Worner pastor, is enjoying 
a beautiful new church building, the con- 
struction and equipment of which was fi- 
nanced by a prominent realtor of that com- 
munity, Mr. Meacham, at a cost of several 
thousand dollars. It has a large basement 
and an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of 350. This church, which was organized 
eight months ago, has a present member- 
ship of 101. This is another splendid ex- 
ample of what can be done by planting new 
churches in such new and growing city 
fields. 

The sympathy of our brotherhood will go 
out to Brother Roy Benham, of Eaton, Ohio, 
our well known song leader and evangelistic 
helper, in the death of his father, Mr. Isaac 
Polk Benham. Brother Benham was a long- 
time and very faithful member of our 
church at Concord, of which Rev. Clarence 
Defur is pastor. He was the father of a 
large family of exceptionally fine children, 
one of whom, Miss Myrtle Benham, of 
Eaton, Ohio, has for many years been in 
public work as a teacher, as Red Cross 
superintendent, and as assistant in the 
church work of her county. Brother Roy 
Benham has an unusually fine voice and 
gives fine service, and ought to be kept busy 
by our churches. 

Through the participation of Rev. J. E. 
Etter, secretary of education; Rev. D. G. 
Pleasant, secretary of evangelism; Rev. A. 
W. Hirby, secretary of missions; and Rev. 
R. F. Brown, secretary of stewardship and 
finance, Miami Ohio Conference, several 
institutes have been planned as follows: 
January 24, Woodington; January 25, 
Spring Creek; January 26, Cove Springs; 
January 27, Plattsburg; January 28, Genn- 
town; January 29, Campbellstown; Janu- 
ary 30, West Union; January 31, Trotwood. 
With the exception of the first and last 
places, these conferences begin at ten a. m. 
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and continue to nine p. m. At Woodington 
and Trotwood, from two p. m. to nine p. m. 
Very able speakers have been secured, each 
experts on their own subjects, and these in- 
stitutes should have large attendance. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
announcement of the appointment of Prof. 
Lelan McReynolds as the promotional secre- 
tary for Defiance College, to begin his work 
May 1. Brother McReynolds is exceptional- 
ly well qualified, we believe, for this position 
and has the deep love and loyalty for De- 
fiance which are necessary for the task. He 
should be given the heartiest welcome by 
our churches and pastors everywhere and 
the most generous response. Defiance Col- 
lege has become so crucial to the life of our 
church that the work which he is appointed 
to do ought to need no argument; for this 
institution must come to have a larger place 
in the thought and the giving of our con- 
stituency in this area. You will want to 
meet and become acquainted with Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds just in order to get the Defiance 
inspiration and spirit which he radiates. 


With the beginning of the new year comes 
the increasing consciousness on the part of 
many of us that it is the closing year of the 
quadrennium and that every possible effort 
should be put forth to make such an en- 
couraging showing as will not only greatly 
enhearten our entire brotherhood but that 
will also give the world at large a new 
evaluation of the worth of the Christian 
Church and of its contribution to the gen- 
eral work of the Kingdom. It will be time- 
ly for us all within these next few months 
to take careful stock of our work and see 
wherein our denomination is strong and 
wherein it is weak and what can best be 
done to strengthen it. To this end the 
editor will be most grateful indeed to re- 
ceive the frankest possible kind of com- 
ments and suggestions from any of the 
brethren—lay as well as ministerial. These 
need not be for publication, but for his own 
illumination and guidance. 


The great day for Rev. J. W. Wellons, 
D. D., our grand old man of the Southland, 
came off in a splendid way on his hundredth 
birthday, January 1. There was a great 
gathering at Elon College to celebrate the 
day with him, including friends from all 
parts of the State and many from other 
States also. Dr. W. W. Staley brought 
greetings on behalf of the ministry of the 
whole church; Drs. P. H. Fleming and J. O. 
Atkinson offered prayers; and Dr. W. S. 
Alexander, the college pastor, read the 
Scriptures. Hon. Josephus Daniels, former 
Secretary of the Navy and a lifelong friend 
of Uncle Wellons, gave an address of greet- 
ing. But the crowning event was the ser- 
mon by Uncle Wellons himself. At the 
conclusion of the sermon, Dr. Fleming pre- 
sented him with a purse of a hundred dol- 
lars in gold given by a hundred people, and 
another purse was also presented at that 
time. Uncle Wellons joined the Christian 
Church in 1837, and the North Carolina 
and Virginia Conference as a minister in 
1854—being ordained two years later. 
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Ad Interim Idealism and the World Court 


HERE is real need right now for the coining of a 
TT new term, or at léast for a new emphasis to make 

plain the fact that there is what might well be 
called “Ad Interim Idealism” and that Christians are not 
only justified but obligated to work for such temporary 
idealism as both a commendable and imperative strategy. 
And this they do as a travel measure—in order to get to 
where they want to go—and without in any way detract- 
ing from or depreciating those more perfect forms and 
goals which they hold as their ultimate and more perfect 
objectives. Always whenever a great reform movement 
is under way there are those zealous and conscientious 
idealists who do not see how such a thing could be. To 
them, there are no halfway places, no steps on the stair- 
way, no processes of growth and development. To them, 
in the particular reform in.which they are engaged, there 
is no place for evolution—though, strange as it may seem, 
they themselves may be evolutionists! They will have 
nothing short of sudden and complete transformation— 
a leap from our present mundane shortcomings into the 
perfect ideal. Anything less than that is as intolerable 
to these idealists as no progress at all. Indeed, those 
who have no ad interim goals and processes between that 
which now is and that which sometime ought to be and 
will be, seem to have no sense of progress, and they fail 
to distinguish that mankind is making any headway at 
all towards their pet reform unless it leaps suddenly and 
completely to their furtherest and fullest ideal. They for- 
get that we are but pilgrims on a journey and that so- 
ciety always has made its safest and surest advancement 
only when it has gone slowly step by step. 


ENCE it is that again and again it has happened 
that those most intensely sincere and vigorous in 
crusading for some certain reform have been the least 
effective in bringing about its final consummation, sim- 
ply because they have not been willing to go step by step 
through the slow and more or less! regular processes 
through which great reforms have come. It was true in 
the abolition of slavery. Many of the early and most 
ardent abolitionists finally came to be as much in the road 
of the movement as were the slave-advocates themselves. 
Some of them were at heart seceders, and tried to per- 
suade the Northern States to secede from the Union rath- 
er than to remain in unity with slave holding common- 
wealths. Throughout all the earlier days of the war some 
of these zealots were a constant irritation to President 
Lincoln by their fervent insistence upon extreme meas- 
ures, measures which might have brought disaster to the 
Union and which would have defeated their own earnest 
hope that the slaves might be free. The same thing was 


true in the prohibition fight. All of us remember the 
strange state of mind into which a few of the most ardent 
prohibitionists worked themselves, until they fought local 
option and every other restrictive measure, on the ground 
that they themselves were so Christian that they could not 
conscientiously tolerate any sort of alliance or compro- 
mise with the liquor traffic. It had to be absolute prohibi- 
tion right then and there, or nothing. Year after year 
these fine but misguided prohibition enthusiasts voted 
with the saloonkeepers and brewers against the interme- 
diary but progressive steps through which the anti- 
saloon forces were trying to bring about, and finally did 
bring about, prohibition. What more interesting study 
in strange psychological phenomena than that type of 
prohibition conscience which could vote with the saloon- 
keeper for the liquor status quo rather than to vote with 
his Christian brethren for any intermediary measure 
simply because it was not the ultimate ideal. 


ND now we see this same type of inflexible ideal- 
ism developing in the fight which the Church is be- 
ginning in earnest to launch for the destruction of war. 
Already some of those who are most sincere and passion- 
ately endued with zeal for the elimination of this great 
curse which has taken such heavy toll from human so- 
ciety are so enraptured with the ultimate ideal and ob- 
jective, and, worse yet, are so enraptured with some 
self-determined process by which they feel sure this ideal 
and objective must be accomplished, that they have no 
sympathy or appreciation for anything less, or for any- 
thing else. And what is still worse, they seem to have so 
little patience with the Christian idealism and the Chris- 
tian judgment of all those who do have such an ad 
interim idealism as can adapt itself to the present 
stages of the fight and who are willing to accept tenta- 
tively such advancement, inch by inch, as the nations of 
the earth can be persuaded to make. To those utopian 
idealists, anything short of the immediate outlawry of 
war is not only futile but actually misleading and detri- 
mental. To them, there are no “next steps” on the stair- 
way to ultimate and permanent peace. They have no ad 
interim ideals between the present world order and a 
world order erected completely and perfectly in one 
single act upon the basis of outlawed war. Like all abso- 
lute idealism that knows no progressive stages of develop- 
ment, this is a strange and dangerous state of mind to be 
in. For it not only blinds these ardent and admirable 
idealists to the very actual merits of any intermediary 
plan or process promotive of the ultimate goal, but it also 
leads them to form the strangest sort of partnerships in 
opposition to some of these steps by which the rest of 
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the Christian world is hoping to advance the cause of 
peace. The poor old beer-soaked, jingoistic, militaristic Chicago 
Tribune itself is not more tireless and fervent in its attacks upon 
the World Court and the League of Nations, for instance, nor 
more under-appreciative of the actual benefits and advantages of 
these great world organizations, than are Senator Borah and some 
of his fellow-idealists who are determined to have nothing at all 
of progress or advancement until they can have their finest ideal 
in a single leap. With that persistent misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation which always characterize such extreme and un- 
pragmatic idealism, they undervalue and misconstrue the Court 
and the League with a constancy that becomes humorous. Per- 
haps they would not be so determinedly intense in their opposi- 
tion to the World Court and to the League, nor so pathetically blind 
to all of the prospect and promise of these great world institu- 
tions, if only they could be made t\ understand that the rest of 
us are idealists also, and that our ultimate ideal and objective 
surely parallel if not surpass their own; that we do not look upon 
the World Court and the League as the fixed and perfected world 
organizations nor as the sure guarantees of permanent peace, but 
only as going concerns that are in actual existence and doing busi- 
ness and can and do furnish the embryo out of which may in time 
be developed the full and perfected instruments of our hearts’ best 
dreams. And as idealists who have learned by the harsh but re- 
vealing experiences of human affairs to take every bit of good we 
can get as fast as we can get it, we are anxious that our nation 
adhere to the World Court right now as an actual and unquestion- 
able advantage for the cause of peace. But we have no idea of 
stopping there. We intend carrying on until war is not only out- 
lawed but absolutely eliminated from the thought and plans of 
mankind. Thus we are more Christian idealists than they; for we 
believe in ad interim as well as in ultimate and perfected ideals. 


A Word of Crucial Urgency 


E wish there were some way to impress every member of the 
W Christian Church with the very grave importance of the 

announcement made on page six of this issue by our Mission 
Secretaries. FPor many months our Mission Board and its officials 
have been struggling with this problem of finance and the increas- 
ing seriousness of the situation. Aside from occasional appeals 
and warnings of what would happen unless more generous offer- 
ings were sent in, they have carried the burden alone and have done 
their utmost to make the present announcement unnecessary. But 
the time has come when it is no longer possible to evade the ques- 
tion nor to hide the very critical gravity of the situation. Our 
mission work simply cannot go on, either at home or abroad, unless 
this present emergency can be met in some way—and that way 
cannot be by further borrowing. It must be by the speedy and 
generous giving of our people. 

It will be futile for our brotherhood to question the circumstances 
which have led to this emergency. Our Mission Board has through 
the years kept down the appropriations to the lowest possible point 
—indeed almost to the niggardly, so severely has it pared the 
appropriations to the smallest possible sum on which the work at 
home and abroad could be carried. After every board meeting there 
have been a number of very disappointed churches and mission 
points in our homeland because they did not receive help or a 
larger amount of help; and not infrequently there has been the tone 
of complaint and criticism against our Mission Board because it 
has been so close and severely economical in its appropriations for 
the work both in the home field and in the foreign field. 

If our mission policies have been wrong, it has been the error 
of our General Conventions and not of our Mission Secretaries or 
of the Board. They have simply carried out the policies which our 
General Conventions adopted and ordered them to promote. To 
criticize policies now, or to withhold our gifts because we fancy 
some better policy might have been pursued, would be not only 
stupid but a most serious blunder against the work of our Lord 
and Master. The time to criticize policies and to decide policies 
is at the General Convention. The whole matter of our financial 
policy and distribution of funds should be carefully gone into 
this coming October and such changes made and such course pur- 
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sued then as will guarantee us, if possible, against any such 
emergency in the future. But the only sensible thing, the only 
right thing, to do now is to save our mission enterprises at home 
and abroad from entrenchment and disaster—and this we can do 
not by talking pro or con, but only by the most passionate prayer 
and generous giving. And for such passionate prayer and gen- 
erous giving The Herald earnestly appeals. 

To avoid any needless discouragement or self-condemnation, it 
should be widely known that other denominations are in the toils of 
the same kind of an emergency in their mission work. Indeed 
some of them are in far worse shape than we. The great Methodist 
Church has had to discharge native workers, close mission points, 
and very cruelly cut down its work from lack of funds. The great 
Baptist Church is faring but little better, and others face the same 
crisis. The fact is there has been a very general falling away in 
Christian giving in almost every denomination. 

In addition to all this comes the fact that our great Forward 
Movement fund is almost exhausted and the work can no longer 
depend upon it. Without those Forward Movement funds during 
the last five years, our church would literally have been bankrupt. 
Colleges would have been closed, missionaries would have had to 
come home, and our general work everywhere would have been 
almost irretrievably crippled. If it had not been for our Forward 
Movement funds, it would have been almost impossible to have 
saved our denomination from disaster. And now those funds have 
in most part ceased to come in, and as yet our people in the 
churches have not realized what this means nor how generously 
they are going to have to give to keep up the work which the For- 
ward Movement fund had been carrying. There are literally 
thousands in our church who are not giving as much for our gen- 
eral work as they had been giving—and the work is sadly suffering 
because they are not. They had been paying their pledges to the 
Forward Movement—many of these very generous pledges. Now 
their pledges are paid or they are failing to pay the amount still 
due. The result is that they are not paying nearly so much to our 
work now as they were paying a few years ago. The heart of our 
Lord must be deeply grieved that their gifts have fallen off in 
this way, for his work faces serious crisis. Surely you are not one 
who is grieving his heart by forgetting to give as much every year 
as you were giving when you were paying your Forward Movement 
pledge. 

Now pastors and leaders everywhere must make our people 
understand all these things and how serious and urgent the situa- 
tion now is. Earnestly, passionately, prayerfully, devoutly as unto 
Jesus Christ our Lord and Savior, the appeal must be sounded in 
every church throughout our brotherhood—and sounded quickly in 
order that the hearts of our people may be stirred in an emergency 
way to meet this real emergency. The pastors of the Christian 
Church, and the membership of the Christian Church, have never 
failed yet to meet any emergency when once they understood how 
real the need. And we are confident that they will not fail now; 
for there can be no mistake as to this acute and crisis need. 


The Ohio Pastors’ Convention 


GAIN let us urge that every pastor of a Christian Church in 
A Ohio plan to be at the Ohio Pastors’ Convention in Colum- 
bus next week—January 19-21. This Pastors’ Convention 
is really a great institution. Last year there were 839 ministers, 
of twenty-three denominations, in attendance; and it is hoped that 
this year the number may be even larger. The pastors themselves 
expect to do most of the discussing of the questions. It is obvious 
what a tremendous power this will furnish both for the individuals 
who attend and for religious work in Ohio. And what a mighty 
impact it will give to Christian unity and good fellowship to have 
these pastors from many denominations in such close fellowship. 
This Ohio convention of pastors is unique in American church 
circles, as no other State has anything like it; and it is bound to 
furnish a great influence towards the breaking down of denomi- 
national lines as well as a great impetus for Christian .activities 
in general. 
As an indication of how virile and vital to present day Chris- 
tian work the discussions will be one need only to read over the 
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following questions which will be brought up by the various com- 
mittee reports: 

What form of education for peace should the Church promise? 
Should schools and colleges have compulsory military training? 
Is a Defense Test Day a Christian policy for America? Should 
America agree to submit all international disputes to arbitration? 
Does Christianity favor race segregation? How can the Church 
eliminate class lines? Is any change in Ohio laws regulating Sun- 
day amusements desirable? Is a national law governing divorce 
feasible and desirable? Should Ohio provide stricter censorship on 


The Trend 


The International Student Conference 


It is a matter of regret that more attention was not given in 
the newspapers to the Interdenominational Student Conference, 
held during the holidays at Evanston, Illinois. So much publicity 
has been given to unsavory college affairs, and so many people 
have the general impression that our great colleges and universi- 
ties are simply a breeding place of high life and dangerous theol- 
ogy and no religion, that people everywhere ought to be made thor- 
oughly acquainted with the fact that there is a large and fine ele- 
ment of young manhood and womanhood in all of our colleges and 
universities who are dedicating their lives to a very sincere quest 
for the higher and finer things of life. The students at this con- 
ference, of whom there were over a thousand, representing a large 
number of colleges and universities, were a fair sample of this 
high-grade element in the student body of this country. They 
dealt with great questions with all of the passionate idealism of 
high-minded youth who intend to see to it that the world is made 
finer and better. 

There was no definite program; but, with the exception of a 
few addresses, all discussions were made from the floor by the 
students themselves. Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, who acted as the 
mature referee and discussion leader, emphasizes the fine moral 
fiber and idealism of these young people and declares that if they 
were as intellectually competent as they are morally conscious 
great results could really be accomplished. Miss Dorothy C. Run- 
yon, a member of our church at Eaton, Ohio, and a student at 
Miami University, gave in a personal letter the following estimate 
of the conference, which we publish here as giving the students’ 
estimate of their own work: 

The students were most eager to respond. They had strength 
of conviction. With over one thousand people, each with theories 
and facts to give, it is significant that there was no splitting into 
divisions. The unity of the conference was kept, although the stu- 
dents fairly slapped each others’ faces with words. 

The most discussed question was that of interdenominationalism. 
The students agreed that the breaking down of denominational 
barriers must come to make way for a more real Kingdom of 
Christ. Illustrations of inefficiency, waste, bickerings involving 
theological discussions instead of practical help, were given, and 
the need of one common church explained. 

The students also took a firm stand against war, believing it to 
be their Christian duty to do everything they could to make war 
impossible. This included the immediate’ entrance of the United 
States into the World Court. However if war really were to come, 
only one hundred eighty-one of the thousand present pledged them- 
selves to refuse to participate. The question of military training 
in colleges and high schools was regarded as promoting a war-like 
spirit. 

The race problem must be faced by students as well as the 
rest of the world. A stand of tolerance and kindness was advo- 
cated. Several colored students pled that their race might have 
opportunity for the same emotions, instincts, desires, and for the 
same God as the white race. The Ku Klux Klan was soundly de- 
nounced. 

Christianizing the Church today is a problem. The place of 
youth in the Church today is another serious matter. The efficien- 
cy of foreign missions was discussed. Just how much of Western 
civilization can we force upon our Eastern brothers is a question. 
Why do many of our students from foreign countries become dis- 
appointed in America when they come face to face with the daily 
life of Christians here? How can we make social institutions sup- 
ply the needs of all humans? Emphasis was also laid upon the 
fact that Christianity must be practiced by each individual, each 
one making his own life an individual project to this end. 

This merely gives a trend of the student opinion of the con- 
ference. It does not include the adult reaction. Dr. Fitch described 
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books and printed matter to prevent circulation of obscene liter- 
ature? Is the Church responsible for popular amusements? What 
will be the effects of week-day religious education on the Sunday 
church school? What is the pastor’s responsibility for the reli- 
gious education of the children of his parish? What of the chil- 
dren of his community? Are we giving worship its proper place 
in the religious education of our children? 

These are only a few of the many stirring subjects which will 
come up for discussion; and other phases of the program besides 
discussions will be equally worth while. 


of Events 


the students as irresponsible but lovable, and inherently conserva- 
tive despite some radical statements. During the first sessions 
little constructive work was done. Later the students questioned 
the situation and tried to formulate a plan for our work and its 
improvement. 


Our Lynching Record Holds Its Own 


While there is a sense of discouragement in the fact that our 
lynching record in America—and there is no other nation on earth 
which tolerates lynching but the United States!—has not improved 
during the past year over the preceding one, there is certainly 
ground for encouragement in the fact that it has grown no worse. 
According to the Department of Records and Research of the Tus- 
kegee Institute there were sixteen persons lynched in 1925, which 
is the same as the number lynched in 1924. This is seventeen less 
than the thirty-three lynched in 1923, and forty-one less than the 
fifty-seven lynched in 1922—and is the smallest number lynched 
in any year since records of lynching have been kept. 

But a further study of the statistics makes one’s blood run 
cold. Two of the victims were insane. Three others had been 
formally released by the courts. And two of those lynched were 
burned at the stake, and one was put to death and the body burned. 
This is a practice so altogether barbaric and horrible as to seem 
utterly impossible in any community in civilized and Christian 
America. One can hardly imagine the depth of coarse and brutal 
depravity which must maintain in any community where such a 
burning could possibly take place. 

Ten of the persons lynched were taken from the hands of the 
law—two from jails, and eight from officers of the law outside of 
jails. Those lynched were all Negroes. The offenses charged 
were: Murder, 6; rape, 4; attempted rape, 2; killing officer of 
the law, 2; attacking child, 1; insulting woman, 1. It will be noted 
that the offenses of alleged rape and attempted rape numbered 
only six—less than half of the whole number lynched, thus put- 
ting an end to the pretense that lynching is carried on to protect 
“the honor and safety of womanhood.” It is significant in this 
connection to note that many of the clubs and Christian societies of 
white women in the South have sternly refuted this excuse for 
lynching and maintain that woman’s honor would be far better 
protected through other means. 

The States in which lynchings occurred and the number in each 
State are as follows: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 1; Florida, 2; Geor- 
gia, 2; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 6; Missouri, 1; Utah, 1; Vir- 
ginia, 1. 

The most encouraging fact in the entire situation is the number 
of cases in which attempted lynchings were defeated by the cour- 
age and vigilance of officers of the law who considered their oath 
end the fair name of their State to be worth more than their own 
safety or local popularity. There were thirty-nine of these in- 
stances in which officers of the law prevented lynchings. Seven of 
these were in Northern States and thirty-two in Southern States. 
In twenty-six of the cases the prisoners were removed or the 
guards augmented or other precautions taken. In thirteen other 
instances, armed force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. In 
three instances during the year persons charged with being con- 
nected with lynching mobs were indicted. Of the forty-one persons 
thus before the courts, twenty-one were sentenced; five suspended 
sentences, dependent on good behavior, of from four to twelve 
months on the road; one for thirty days in jail; and fifteen of from 
six months on the road to eight years in the penitentiary. 














A Serious Situation 


E believe that the time has come when the mission secretaries, in behalf. of the Mission 

WV Board of the Christian Church, should take the whole denomination into their confidence 
and ask what we are going to do. It would be a long story to tell how there comes to be 

such a deficit in the work of the Department of Home Missions and the Department of Foreign 
Missions. But the board has year by year simply carried out such plans as the growth of the 
work demanded. The bare fact is that the Mission Board is behind now just $31,574.44. We sim- 
ply cannot borrow further. We owe to many of the home missionaries three months’ salary, and 
to most of the rest of our home missionaries we owe one month’s salary; and we do not have 








Porto Rico are also due. 


advice. 








enough money in the bank to meet the bills that are due. 


OMER S. THOMAS, Home Mission Secretary. 
W. P. MINTON, Foreign Mission Secretary. 


The January payments to Japan and 
Never before, so far as our knowledge goes, have any of the home mis- 
sion folks had to wait for their salary check when it came due. 
our mission work until the time for money to come in in the March offering. Shall we tell our 
missionaries to come home, that we are not able to support them? 
sion churches, “You will have to do the best you can, as we have nothing more for you?” 
the Christian Church awaken to this most serious situation and make it possible for us to carry 
on? We are not giving up, and yet we are in such a situation that it will be impossible for us to 
go on in this way indefinitely. 

Is it not time that every member of the Christian Church begin to ask what his or her own 
responsibility is in this matter? Your mission secretaries will indeed be glad for suggestion and 
The burden ought to be shared throughout the whole church and gifts and offerings 
should pour into our treasury at once to relieve this very critical situation in our work. 


We will need $10,000 to carry 


Shall we say to the home mis- 


Or will 














For the Son of Man is come to scek and save that 
which is lost.—Luke 19:10; Matt. 18:11. 


Thesis: The Christian’s mission is the same as 
that of Christ—-seeking the lost and leading them into 
life abundant. 


defense when narrow, carping legalists 

criticized him because he had gone to be 
the guest of a sinner, and that a chief of 
sinners, a publican. The religious people of 
his day could not conceive of a God whose 
love could embrace all classes of men, es- 
pecially those as despicable, to them, as the 
publicans. : 


J stom uttered the words of our text in 


It was a cold, callous, and cruel world in 
which Jesus made his advent. He saw cor- 
ruption all about him: vices of all kinds 
abounded; government was extreme despot- 
ism. Ignorance and superstition enslaved 
the minds; and selfishness, greed, and pride 
possessed the hearts of men. The poor were 
exploited and oppressed; they were con- 
sidered the outcasts of society and regarded 
as cast off from God. 


Into such a world the Son of Man came 
ignoring all artificial classes and treating 
all as objects of his love and ministry. He 
sought out men in their poverty, ignorance, 
His motive was that he 


vices, and diseases. 


The Christian’s Mission 


BY REY. A. C. YOUMANS 


might lead them into the life abundant and 
to the plains of peace. 


Although nearly two thousand years have 
passed since the Master performed his min- 
istry and established his Church, not as 
much has been accomplished in the way of 
human betterment as might have been ex- 
pected. Scientific discovery and applica- 
tion, together with mechanical inventions, 
have been wonderfully augmented. In fact, 
both science and invention seem to be the 
children born of Christian influence. Gov- 
ernments have changed in form; standards 
of living have been raised, the poor have es- 
caped from legal servitude on account of 
their poverty; and slavery, per se, has well 
nigh been banished from civilized lands. 
However, poverty most dire exists, govern- 
ments are still in travail and conditions in 
the industrial world are in a chaotic state. 
No age has faced sterner problems which 
must be solved than the one in which we are 
now living. 

There is great unrest in humanity. Like 
the uneasy movements among the herds 
upon the open plains, presaging the stam- 
pede of the cattle before the coming of the 
fierce northwester or the prairie fire, so 
there is restlessness, distrustfulness, and 





dourness in humanity which is portentous. 
Humanity has struck its tents and is on the 
move. Whither is it going? Has humanity 
some clear objective, some goal towards 
which it is bound? This talk we hear about 
a New Freedom, this iconoclastic clamor, 
this damning of age-old institutions which 
have been the pride of past generations, 
these towers of Babel, what does this all 
mean? Is not this unrest and excitation, 
this aimless passing to and fro indicative of 
the lack of assurance and certainties? Do 
we not see in the faces of the masses the 
anxious lines of worry, and bewildered ex- 
pressions of countenances? May we not look 
upon the great number of men today as 
did the Master, being moved with com- 
passion because “They are as sheep with- 
out a shepherd?” 


1. The Significance of the Term Lost— 
Lost Souls, Lost Men 

I recently read of a man who went for a 
climb on one of the mountains of New 
Hampshire. He pressed up and on until the 
sun began to sink behind the mountain 
tops. Then he thought to hurry down to 
the settlement at the foot; and he supposed 
that he was making that way. He lost all 
sense of direction, hecame confused, and be- 
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gan to run through the bramble, falling over 
the dead wood lying all about. He stopped 
and called as loudly as he could; but the 
.only response was the echo of his own voice. 
On and on he wandered until the gathering 
shades had settled into night. At last in 
the darkness ke came into a little clearing 
in which by the light of the stars he saw 
an abandoned shack. Here he concluded to 
spend the night. In the morning he has- 
tened down a wood road, coming at last to 
human habitation. There he learned that 
he was on the opposite side of the mountain 
from the village which he sought. This 
man was lost. That he at last found where 
he was did not alter the fact that he had 
lost his way and had wandered half around 
the mountain, away from the desired place 
of rest. 

In the great labyrinth of life men have 
lost their way, they have lost the sense of 
direction; and life to them seems an enigma. 
They are souls without homes. They have 
wandered from the fertile fields of truth 
into the barren wastes and deserts of un- 
belief. The straight and well defined paths 
of righteousness have been forsaken for the 
crooked and devious ways; the joy foun- 
tains which issue constant and refreshing 
streams have been forsaken for cisterns— 
broken cisterns which hold no water. 

Men have lost the clue of life in love for 
and the pursuit of gain. They are like the 
young ruler who prized his holdings more 
than the proffered companionship of Jesus; 
and who in turning away sorrowfully re- 
nounced his hope of eternal life for which 
he had come to Jesus to bargain. Men are 
lost as was Zacchaeus, who lent his powers 
to a business which had temptations that 
were greater than he could withstand. Some 
are lost in associations which keep them 
from the real issues of life with its advance- 
ments and awards. Others are lost through 
ignorance. They do not know, they have 
not heard; and, confused and disquieted, 
they seek diversion in ways and pleasures of 
the world which act as powerful soporifics 
or antodynes, making them insensible to the 
real values, and soothing their wounded 
consciences. 


2. The Significance of Being Saved 


It is not a false picture which we paint 
of humanity at large as being lost, away 
from the home of the soul, wandering hope- 
lessly and forlorn—not knowing the way 
home, and in most cases not having the 
power to come home if they knew the way. 

To just such a world Jesus came, seeking 
the erring and lost that he might lead them 
to their heritage of wisdom and righteous- 
ness in God. This Jesus states to be his 
mission: “That they might have life and 
have it more abundantly.” He came not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance, 
declaring that, “They that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick.” Je- 
sus was seen making friends with sinful 
men, eating with publicans and sinners, and 
suffering the daughters of shame to come 
in penitence to his feet. 

Without doubt most of us have changed 
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our ideas of what it means to be saved 
since we were children. We then thought of 
it as something done for us arbitrarily, like 
as a man is sentenced to prison by a judge, 
or pardoned and set at liberty by a gover- 


nor or a president. It was being passed 
for membership in the host that was to go 
to heaven at the time of death. That was 
the salvation of which I heard very much 
when a boy. It may be the ideas that some 
hold today. This group of people certainly 
hold that position as hardly sufficient. 
Great emphasis has been laid upon cor- 
rect theories; and if a man were what was 
termed sound in his doctrines he was held as 
worthy. A man’s ideas and thinking do 
have much to do with his life. However, 
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it is possible that a man may hold conven- 
tional dogmas and be versed in the Scrip- 
tures and ecclesiastical lore and yet have a 
heart as cold as an iceberg and as hard as 
a stone. 


Jesus made it plain that salvation was not 
a deferred transaction, but a present ex- 
perience. A man was not to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven by and by, but now. 
Paul also made it very plain that it did not 
lie in the future, but was a matter of the 
present. He wrote, “God is rich in mercy, 
for his great love wherewith he loved us, 
even when we were dead in sins, hath quick- 
ened us together with Christ, (by grace ye 
are saved) and hath raised us up together 

(Continued on page fourteen) 


Glancing at Europe 
Number Two—lIreland and the Monkey Puzzle 


BY REV. F. G. 


ROWING over Ireland is a tree called 
C. the “monkey puzzle,” cultivated for 
its oddity. It is said to have been 
transplanted from South America where it 
is known as the “aracaria.” It is a beau- 
tiful deep green, with serpentine cacius- 
like branches which are altogether covered 
with scalelike leaves, each ending in a stiff 
needle point. Because of these briary spines 
it is said that a monkey cannot climb these 
trees without injury, hence the name “mon- 
key puzzle.” They are to be found else- 
where in Europe, but nowhere so plentifully. 
It suggests Ireland itself. Poor, battered, 
pathetically beautiful Ireland! One _ is 
stirred by her plight and wonders if and 
how she can ever solve her “puzzle.” Torn 
by rebellion and insurrection, passion ruled, 
with unsafe leadership, a land of malcon- 
tents, she dwells under two flags when she 
is scarcely able to support the government 
of one. Nearly all of her soil has been red- 
dened by fratricidal strife, buildings wreck- 
ed by mobs, and the end is not yet, for bit- 
terness still rules many. 
But what a beautiful land to be so sinned 
against! Her rare green hills rise like some 
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Y soul, expanding with advancing years 
Sighs not for its lost springtime long 
ago, 

But journeys toward the sunset’s purple- 
glow 

Forgetful of its yesterdays of tears, 
Forgetful, too, of all its foolish fears, 

Well knowing that life’s aim is but to grow, 

That nothing matters but Christ's love to 
know, 

The love that evermore sustains and cheers. 


My soul has learned life’s lessons, and is 
calm; 
It seeks the needs of others to supply, 
A word of hope it gives to those who fall, 
For others’ wounds it tries to find a balm, 
And urges those who fail again to try— 
God's boundless goodness is for each and 


all. 


—Clyde Edwin Tuck. 
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cooling and restful paradise at the end of 
one’s Atlantic journey. Freshly white- 
washed buildings, built of stones and oft- 
times thatched with grass, dot the landscape. 
The first sight of the Emerald Isle with its 
peculiar shades of green gives one a thrill. 
Her little fields of varying sizes and shapes 
remind one of a great crazy quilt, while the 
rock fences or walls between suggest the 
feather stitch which binds it together. Cute 
little vegetable gardens at the back and 
flower gardens in front of the dwellings are 
always to be found. The pig, goat, goose, 
and donkey are ubiquitous. In fact, the pig 
is still a part of some households, with no 
limitation of privileges at the family fire- 
side. 

In describing Ireland one must discrimi- 
nate, for the types in south and north Ire- 
land differ widely. To start at Cork in the 
south and travel northward one feels that 
he is tracing the ascent of man. In the south 
marks of poverty and dissipation abound. 
Not a few grass-thatched roofs are still to 
be found. The women work hard. Almost 
all the people are poor and thin as if under- 
fed. Great groups of unemployed are to be 
found on the street corners of Cork and 
other cities. If booze and tobacco were ta- 
booed in Ireland, both her prosperity and 
internal tranquillity would be increased by 
large percentages. 

The “dole” system whereby a man will 
receive a certain amount when unemployed 
does not impress the traveler as a device for 
promoting habits of industry. By it a com- 
mon laborer with a family will receive about 
half as much as when employed. The great- 
er comfort of idleness can easily make it 
permanent if subsistence is at all possible. 
The streets are thronged up until ten at 
night, for then it is only twilight, after 
which windows are boarded and barred and 
doors, even including those of the hotels, are 
locked for the night. The great expense 
incurred by the “dole” system and inefficient 
administration is a threat upon the solvency 
of the Irish Free State. Ireland rests upon 
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a civil volcano, so dangerous of eruption 
at any time that all fear it, but speak of it 
in whispers lest they hasten it. Numerous 
instances of murder, dispossession of prop- 
erty, abuse, and injustice are told of those 
troublous periods of the past decade. Sol- 
diers on duty are more numerous in Ireland 
and Italy than in any other European coun- 
try and they are the two countries least 
able to bear the expense of them. As one 
works northward conditions improve. The 
best type of people and government are 
found in that part still under the British 
flag. In the free state they are vainly try- 
ing to revive the old Gaelic language in or- 
der further to accentuate a national iden- 
tity. 

The sociability of Ireland is warm. They 
are certainly glad you came. Among them- 
selves a free loquacity prevails. The wom- 
en of every strata will “wet a cup o tea” 
and visit over it, while the men do the same 
over a “pint o ale.” 


But the beauty of the Emerald Isle must 
stand unchallenged. The vicinity of Blar- 
ney Castle where you may kiss the blarney 
stone and carry a winning silver tongue ever 
afterwards presents a panorama of marvel- 
ous beauty, possessing more shades of green 
than I have ever seen before. The lakes of 
Killarney are beautiful blue diamonds in set- 
tings of green. I sympathized with the 
Irish woman in our auto who, reveling in 
the beauty of mountain, glen, and lake, sud- 
denly broke out at the driver, “Oh, mon, 
how can ye run past a place like thot with- 
out stoppin iver a minute to drink in the 
beauty av it?” 

Ireland is not a travel-worn route for 
tourists. Yet the trip over the mountains 
from Bantry to Killarney is not surpassed 
by scenery anywhere in Europe. Dublin 
is a modern, up-to-date city. As we speed 
toward it we are served tea baskets at twen- 
ty cents each in our traveling compartment 
on the train. Afternoon tea (or tay) is as 
essential in this country as raindrops to a 
shower. When we asked the steward on the 
boat crossing the Irish Sea for evening din- 
ner he replied, “We don’t serve dinner. It 
is more like what you might call high tea.” 


Phoenix Park in Dublin is the largest 
park in Europe and one of surpassing 
beauty. We leave Dublin, continuing our 
journey to the northern coast. Our route 
takes us through Belfast, a great textile 
center of the world. We go on to the Giant 
Causeway where the regular hexagonal 
stones fitted together in perfect geometry 
suggest a giant honeycomb. Owing to ero- 
sion all sorts of queer forms have resulted 
which, with the touch of imagination, have 
been called the armchair, the giant’s organ, 
the cloister, etc. Great rugged, precipitous, 
natural stone walls form this coast. Half 
way up on the side of this precipice for sev- 
eral miles runs a footpath which affords 
many views of nature’s unchanged beauty, 
well worth the effort of the pedestrian which 
is not a small one. 

The biggest chapter in Ireland’s history is 
yet to be written. She has not successfully 
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arrived. Her location in times of interna- 
tional tensity is a great consideration to 
England and any permanent solution of her 
welfare must reckon with this fact. If 
Rome, for religious reasons, and Germany,, 
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for political reasons, had not promoted her 
ferment, each with selfish aims to serve, her 
safety might have been effected ere this, but 
with all Ireland’s faults we cannot help lov- 


ing her. 


An Analysis With Observations 


BY REV. WARREN H. DENISON, D. D. 


S Stewardship Secretary, it is my duty 
A to gather the financial statistics of 

the Christian Church annually for 
the United Stewardship Council. It is a 
difficult task, for our churches do not have 
a uniform church year as most denomina- 
tions do and which we should adopt at our 
next Convention. We do not have uniform 
church and conference report blanks for the 
entire denomination as other denominations 
do; the next Convention should provide for 
such report forms for our entire church. 
Then again we do not have a general na- 
tional budget and the Convention has not 
fully designated what items should be in- 
cluded in such a common budget. We hope 
that our Commission on Organization will 
give careful consideration to these items. 
In spite of these difficulties, for several 
years we have given much time and careful 
effort to secure reasonably accurate figures. 
In some cases we have been compelled to 
make estimates. Some churches and con- 
ferences do not make report, some secreta- 
ries are inaccurate and careless. However we 
have just sent our report and we believe it 
the most nearly accurate of any we have 
ever sent. There are some items to which 
we are calling attention and which should 
receive thoughtful consideration for the year 
we are entering. 

We note with pleasure that the per cap- 
ita giving for congregational local current 
expenses was $9.71, a gain of eighty-four 
cents over last year. 


Our total per capita giving for all pur- 
poses, all congregational local current ex- 
penses and all benevolences, was $13.49, a 
decrease over last year of fifty-nine cents. 


Our total per capita giving for benevol- 
ences was $3.78, a decrease of $1.48; and of 


THE THINGS THAT COUNT 


Not what we have, what we use; 

Not what we see, but what we choose— 
These are the things that mar or bless 

The sum of human happiness. 


The things near by, not things afar; 

Not what we seem, but what we are— 
These are the things that make or break, 
That give the heart its joy or ache. 


Not what seems fair, but what is true; 

Not what we dream, but good we do— 
These are the things that shine like gems, 
Like stars, in Fortune's diadems. 


Not as we take, but as we give; 

Not as we pray, but as we live— 

These are the things that make for peace, 

Both now and after time shall cease. 
—Clarence Urmy. 
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this $3.78 given for total benevolences, $1.- 
26, or one-third of it, was used for quite 
local benevolences so that only $2.52 per 
capita reached the work carried on through 
the agencies of the whole church. 


OBSERVATIONS 


(a) We should rejoice that local congre- 
gational expense giving increased last year. 
It should be so. We should be increasing 
constantly in matters of pastoral support 
and in church equipment. 

(b) It should give serious concern to all 
pastors, church officers, and conference offi- 
cials that our benevolent giving decreased. 
This not only makes a serious crippling of 
work, and debts for all boards of the church, 
but it will also mean a real loss of spiritual 
life and power both to individuals and to 
churches; and soon it will mean a crippling 
of local support as well. Persons and 
churches cannot afford from any standpoint 
to curtail benevolent giving. 

(c) There should be a careful re-study 
on the part of all conference and regional 
convention officers as to the proportionate 
amount of benevolences that should be used 
locally in comparison to those forwarded to 
the denominational agencies which are re- 
sponsible for carrying on the greater en- 
terprises of the church. We should seek to 
know surely whether, as this year, we are 
justified in using one-third of benevolent 
monies in quite local objectives. There needs 
to be a lifting of the vision to see the work 
of the whole church. 

(d) There should be great care on the 
part of church officials, also, not to call 
matters of local congregational work as be- 
nevolences. We know of churches, for in- 
stance, that send their church paper, as a 
budget item, to all the families of their con- 
gregation, and list it a “benevolence;” we 
hear of others that put in their budgets an 
item for paying the expenses of pastor and 
delegates to some conventions and count it 
as a “church benevolence.” It is a com- 
mendable thing to send your church paper 
and to pay delegates’ expenses but they can- 
not be rightly called benevolences at all. 
They are for the building up, and the devel- 
opment of, the local congregation, for their 
own families, their own lives. There are 
other items such as Week-day Schools of 
Religion, where only a fraction of it, if 
any, should be counted as a benevolence. 

(e) It should impress every church and 
pastor with the great responsibility of de- 
veloping the new members, as well as old- 
er ones, in the support of the benevolent en- 
terprises of the church. This has been our 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


He opened his mouth and taught them.— 
Matt. 5: 2. 

o 

Many yet say that religion cannot be 
taught. Probably they mean that faith is 
not a matter of the head; believing that it 
belongs more to our emotional nature—“the 
heart,” as we often say—it is urged that 
religion most truly comes as some mystic in- 
fluence and takes possession of the life. 

There is much here that is worthy of con- 
sideration, even though we still will urge 
that there is much in religion that comes by 
way of instruction. Faith is not a matter of 
the head alone. Neither is it of the heart 
alone. The efficient, useful, wholesome in- 
fluence we have in mind when we say “re- 
ligion” is something that includes both heart 
and mind. It is of the head, and of the 
hand, and of the will, and of all else that 
may be considered as a definite part of our 
natures. 

But there are many reasons for one seri- 
ously to ask if it is not possible for all of 
this experience of religion to come by some 
kind of instruction. It may not always be 
in classroom; possibly quite rarely so. But 
there are many ways that the so-called 
“heart” lessons come to us. And if they are 
lessons, it is expected that they are to be 
learned. And if they are learned, there 
must be some kind of a teaching enterprise, 
be it by some other personality in the role 
of a teacher, or be it by way of individual 
experience. These lessons are learned; by 
some means they are taught; and all of the 
inclusiveness of religion may be imparted 
and established thereby. 

There are many ways, when you think of 
it, whereby faith may be communicated to 
the heart of another. Even the brief ma- 
terials of the New Testament show us a 
great variety of ways whereby men and 
women are led into the Kingdom. At times 
they come in one by one; at other times 
there seems to have been added to the 
church many who were being saved. But in 
all this variety of ways and means, it is the 
moral lesson and the spiritual process of 
instruction that are interestingly evident. 


o 


One on the field of battle, 

One in a friend’s warm heart, 

One in his laboratory, 

One in a poet’s art, 

One in a lifelong sorrow, 

One in the plough-turned sod, 

One in the eyes of a little child— 

But all alike found God. 
—Frederick Hall. 


o 

The first Gospel presents Jesus in his 
early ministrations as a teacher. And such 
lessons that he presented! Certainly they 
were not such insights into faith that could 
come by way of the heart only. Even the 
beatitudes, as simple as they seem, are after 
all so thoroughgoing as to require facul- 
ties of judgment and will if they are to be 
effectively made a part of life. And the 
Sermon on the Mount is throughout a 


thoughtful presentation of ideals and prin- 
ciples that still challenge the intelligence 
of the best of men. Jesus felt, it seems, 
that these things could be taught, and that 
they should be taught. 

We still agree that these things should 
be taught; for they have not been very well 
learned yet, even by the best of us. 

But there were other ways of teaching. 
The first disciples had some different bases 
for their estimate of Jesus than the later 
disciples. And of the many who came to be 
ardent followers of Jesus there were prob- 
ably several, as individuals or as groups, 
who caught some unique lesson that con- 
vinced their judgment, as they saw or 
heard of the ministry and preaching of Je- 
sus. Thus a definite example of common 
brotherhood would win a Zacchaeus. A 
nighttime conference would win at least an 
active interest in Nicodemus. And instan- 
ces of healing, ministry in sorrow, as well 
as moments when Jesus was preaching or 
talking of the Kingdom of God and good 
living, all come to be a part of the plan of 
»xtending religion by the lesson method. 

Then there was the Roman soldier who 
saw clearly in the crucifixion hours that Je- 
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The flames of God are in the streets, 

The altars of truth have been set up in 
the market places, 

And the sons of men have become the 
children of God, 

And have brought their sacrifices, hon- 
est hearts, and reverent spirits, to 
the altars. 


The altars of truth have been set up 
in the market places, 

And the sons of men have become the 
children of God. 

They stand with open faces in the 
streets, before the altars of truth: 
Their faces are uncovered, for they are 
not ashamed of what they have done 

to other children of God. 


The flames of God are in the streets, 
The altars of truth have been set up 
in the market places. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark, in The 
Christian Century. 




















sus was a magnificent example of godly 
character. Sometime later a man named 
Saul witnessed an unusual spirit of resig- 
nation and faith in Stephen. He pondered 
it for awhile; finally the lesson landed, and 
the world has been different since. 
o 

Spiritual life is learned. Or, we could 
put it differently and say that to live spir- 
itually is to live learningly. The whole of 
creation seems to be one eternal challenge 
for all of us to look, listen, and think 
through things. Stars and skies, earth with 
its forms of life, and history with its va- 
riety of experiment and experience, all in- 
vite our attentions with great truths to im- 


_part. 


Men and women are important, too. 
There are those who have walked the hard 
ways, yet they have come through diffi- 
cult experience with some larger clarity of 
faith. What lessons these can teach us! 
And there are those who have given them- 
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selves to investigations of moral history, 
and who have spent a lifetime in studying 
the development and the content of reli- 
gious literature, and they have truth and in- 
spiration to teach. Others have sought out 
applications of justice, pondered over the 
ways of men as they are and as they should 
be, and some have dwelt close to the altars 
as they have sought communion with God; 
and they, too, can be our teachers. 

Even more is our own experience impor- 
tant. To live thoughtfully is one of the most 
divine privileges for which one can wish. 
To catch in social contact some better gleam 
of brotherhood; to note in the ways of men 
and women some higher ideal of human 
conduct; and to discover in one’s one heart 
and mind some new appreciation of better 
living and some basis for a more eternal 
hope, is really to live because thereby we 
live learningly. 

There is not a virtue but that we can 
learn, either from those whose judgment 
and understanding we can trust, or from 
our own measure of right and wrong in 
human life. 

And such is a worthy ideal for any dis- 
ciple. 

o 
In pastures green? Not always: sometimes 


e : 
Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me 
In weary ways where heavy shadows be. 


Out of the sunshine, warm and soft and 
bright, 

Out of sunshine into darkest night; 

I oft would faint with sorrow and affright. 


Only for this: I know he holds my hand: 
So whether in a green or desert land, 
I trust, although I may not always under- 


stand. 
—The Friend. 
o 
Think back into life, one year,—or five or 
ten: 


How much more does life mean now? 

What have you learned that has in- 
creased this meaning? 

From whom have you learned, and how 
have they broadened your sympathies, 
quickened your eagerness for right, and how 
have they helped to balance your judg- 
ments? 


Think forward into life: 

What are you seeking to learn? 

What are you ready to teach? 

o 

Thy very Fatherhood, O God, makes us 
look to thee for much of the counsel that 
we need. Thy ways are higher than our 
ways, but we would be taught to leave our 
paths that we might walk more nearly in 
the way of the righteous; thy thought is 
higher than our thought, but we would 
learn, where we can, of this higher. under- 
standing. We are grateful that life is al- 
ways opening, and that there is always new 
appeal for our better interest and serious 
thoughi. Be thou our teacher still; quick- 
en our learning; and grant that we may 
have an increasing life in this enlarging 
world. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 








Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





My Missionary for a Day 

HIS plan is not a new one but it is an 

effective one. When it was presented in 
one large and listless rural church it sug- 
gested a possibility hitherto unheard of. In 
that congregation the opportionment for 
missions was considered a burdensome tax 
levied by designing officers of synod. 

A young student returning home from 
college arranged for the presentation of a 
series of missionary subjects during a peri- 
od when the congregation was without a 
pastor. At the closing meeting of the series 
he proposed that in addition to the regular 
gifts for missions the support of a native 
evangelist in Japan should be assumed. The 
amount required was $1.25 a day. Pledging 
thirty days himself, he asked for volunteers 
to make this worker “my missionary for a 
day.” 

There were few people present who were 
not earning at least $1.25 a day. Almost 
anyone of them would volunteer to work 
for one day during the year in Japan if the 
difficulties and expense of transportation 
could be eliminated. The idea of working 
a day or a week through this plan appealed 
to them. 

In rapid succession hands were raised 
with pledges for one, two, or more days, 
for a week, or two weeks, or a month until 
they had provided for the entire year. 


An X-Ray for India 
OR many years the doctors in charge of 
a mission hospital in India longed for 
an X-ray apparatus. At a missionary ral- 
ly in Chicago one of the doctors who was on 
furlough mentioned this need. 

There was no begging for help, no im- 
passioned appeal. She simply told of a need 
and an opportunity. At the close of the 
meeting a man came to her saying that he 
was a dealer in X-ray apparatus and would 
be very glad to donate a machine to her 
hospital. 

The plain statement of facts and needs in 
meetings, large and small, and to individu- 
als is one of the best of methods for en- 
listing special gifts—The Missionary Re- 
view of the World. 


The Boy—The Teacher—The World—The 
Christ 
T was Sabbath evening. The service 
over, The Boy said to The Teacher, “Shall 
we walk?” And after a time he said, “Let 
us rest.” And then as The Boy and The 
Teacher.sat together, ’twas thus he spoke: 
“Here we are in God’s great cathedral 
with the sky for our roof, with millions of 
stars for lights; the trees the pictures on 
the walls, the soft green grass, the beauti- 
ful carpet, the brook running yonder is the 
organ, the high hills are God’s pulpit. Can 
we not pray?” 
So The Boy and The Teacher prayed and 
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he poured out the great longings of his soul 
to live a better life and to be true to the 
best that was in him. Never did God seem 
more near. 

But now The World is coming near to the 
life of The Boy and is inviting him to walk 
his way and today The Boy is no longer un- 
der the guidance of The Teacher. 

Christian women of Ohio, The Boy is a 
certain real boy, The World a real world, 
and outside the heart of The Boy is stand- 
ing a real Christ. As you read this story 
will you not add this boy to your prayer list 
and by daily intercession win him to Christ 
—the only Way—to whom he truly belongs? 

Jesus said: “Simon, Simon, Satan hath 
desired to have you to sift you as wheat, 
but I have prayed for thee.” Shall we not 
pray ?—Selected. 


HE missionary society at Plainville, New 
York, of which Mrs. F. E. Bullock is 
pastor, rendered the play, “The Two Mas- 
ters,” at Thanksgiving time and received 
the largest freewill thank offering ever tak- 
en there. The play was so enthusiastically 


received that by request it was repeated to 
another large and equally appreciative au- 
dience on Friday night—but this time as a 
part of another entertainment and not for 
money raising but for educational purposes. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 








Our Franklin, N. H., Church 


HIS church supplemented its gift to this 

Department for services rendered dur- 
ing Kingdom Enlistment Week, with an- 
other generous offering. 


Merriam, Indiana 

KiNGDom Enlistment Week was observed 

by the Merriam, Indiana, Church from 
December 28 to January 4. The results in 
soul saving did not measure up to the aver- 
age. Eight were added to the church mem- 
bership up to Sunday night. During the 
campaign, other features of our denomina- 
tional work were stressed. One address 
each was made on the following subjects: 
“Life Service Recruits,” “How to’ Success- 
fully Finance the Church,” “Daily Vacation 
Bible School,” “Denominational Objectives,” 
and an address to the missionary society. 

This church is a strong country church, 
not functioning up to its capacity by far. 
The pastor, Rev. Minor M. Gressley, and his 
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wife are students at Defiance College. Both 
are doing their best to serve the church and 
to prepare themselves for further usefulness 
by a larger preparation in college. 

Out of a group of new members exceed- 
ing twenty-five or more, received last year, 
a check up revealed only two who had not 
made good in the Christian life. Rev. Ross 
McNeal assisted in observing Kingdom En- 
listment Week at this church last year. 





6,687 

ACCORDIN G to statistics compiled in 

1925, we have 6,687 accessions to our 
churches. This is a most excellent showing. 
With a whole-hearted effort on the part of 
our churches, there is no reason why we 
should not reach the goal of 25,000 set by 
the Department at the Burlington Conven- 
tion for the Quadrennium. We have yet a 
full year in which to complete this task. 
Fine reports are coming in, as you will ob- 
serve in The Herald of Gospel Liberty, from 
many of our churches. There is great reason 
for encouragement, and with an united 
effort we can win. Somebody gave us this 
motto the other day, “Tackle low and hit the 
line hard.” All football players know what 
this means. 


E are to be with Rev. C. G. Nelson, Red 

Cloud, Nebraska, January 17 to 24, and 
with Doctor Cooper at Truro, Iowa, Janu- 
ary 24 to February 2. 


Oo 


I know not a man so poor that he would 
not feel the richer for a child. I know not 
a man so happy that he would not feel hap- 
pier with a child in the house. It is the best 
thing that the good God gives to us; some- 
thing to work for; something to play with. 
It makes a man more gentle and more 
strong. And a woman—her heart is like 
an empty nest, if she has not a child—Van 
Dyke. 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





HE Christian Education Department was 

glad to co-operate in planning for the 
meeting of Young People’s Congress lead- 
ers held in Dayton on January 2. The com- 
plete minutes of the day’s meeting, together 
with a suggestive program for Young Peo- 
ple’s Work in 1926 built around the gen- 
eral theme, “Youth and the Church,” will 
be sent to any of our workers who will re- 
quest this material from the Christian Edu- 
cation Department, Dayton, Ohio, Miss Lucy 
M. Eldredge, Secretary of Young People’s 
Work. Two very interesting announcements 
were made during the meeting on the second. 


_ Mr. Rainey announced that Central Illinois 


had a Young People’s Congress which was 
just thirty-six hours old, having been or- 
ganized on December 31 during the closing 
hours of 1925, with over one hundred young 
people at the Danville Church to begin 1926 
in a new work together. Rev. C. J. Felton 
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announced that in the near future Ontario 
would have a Young People’s Congress. 


An Adventure in Gratitude 

(CHRISTIAN Endeavorers in the Christian 

Church, together with Christian Endeav- 
orers of all the world, will be interested 
in the “Adventure in Gratitude” launched 
at the Portland Convention, and now near 
its climax. For thirty-eight years Dr. 
Francis E. Clark was president of the Uni- 
ted Society of Christian Endeavor, and gave 
his all to carrying forward the work of 
Christian Endeavor, enlisting and training 
youth for service “For Christ and _ the 
Church.” Dr. Clark resigned at the Port- 
land Convention, but the youth movement 
which he began goes forward with more 
members, in more societies, in more denomi- 
nations, in more nations than ever before. 
In appreciation of Dr. Clark’s great serv- 
ice, the great group of youth at Portland 
planned the raising of a one hundred thou- 
sand dollar trust fund to be known as the 
“Dr. Francis E. Clark Recognition Fund,” 
the interest of the investment of which sum 
shall go to Dr. and Mrs. Clark as long as 
they live and after their death the fund 
shall be kept as a memorial to Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark, the investment to be used thereafter 
for the foreign and home missionary pro- 
gram of Christian Endeavor. Christian En- 


deavor Week, January 31-February 7, is the 
time when this love gift is to be given as a 
token of gratitude to these great leaders. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





The General Convention 

january is the month designated by the 

General Board for the special consider- 
ation of the executive work of the General 
Convention of the Christian Church. Here 
we show how much we are really interested 
in the Christian Church. Here we show 
how much we believe in it. If the Chris- 
tians have a mission, any reason for their 
existence, here is where we make it known. 
Here, this month, you and your church will 
prove your faith by your works and express 
it in your Convention offering. A great 
church cannot do its work on dimes and 
quarters alone; nor can it be supported by 
a part of the churches. 


The Heart 


HE heart of the every-member canvass 

is that two especially prepared men of 
the church go to the home and talk in per- 
son and in confidence with the member 
about his subscription, explaining the im- 
portance of each item in the budget. Any 
other plan is not the best, even though there 
may be commendable features. 

The standard plan of the E. M. C. is now 
thoroughly established by the experience of 
thousands of churches as the permanent and 
successful method of financing a church for 
both the current expenses and the benevo- 
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Lelan McReynolds 


Foor. 


P. W. McReynolds. 





Defiance College Plans Larger Service 


Mr. McReynolds graduated from Defiance College in the class of ’21 and 
has taken his Master’s Degree in Columbia University. He has been principal 
of the Consolidated High School at Sharpsville, Indiana, for four years, and 
has attracted attention to his success in school circles. 
terested in Defiance College, in Christian education and character, in the 
Christian Church, and in young people. 
being carefully worked out by the committee, which consists of trustees: 
Warren H. Denison, John S. Halfaker, H. E. Sims, R. H. Sutphen, and A. F. 


Mr. McReynolds is a nephew of the late president of the college, Rev. 


eo 


HE Board of Trustees of Defiance 

College was faced with great re- 
sponsibilities for larger service when it 
met last June. The greater call for 
leadership in the Christian churches, the 
increasing number of students seeking 
education under Christian influences, 
the enlarged place the college occupies, 
not only for all college students in its 
territory but in the life and activities 
of the Christian Church, caused the 
trustees to call upon the brotherhood 
for a loyal and larger support. The 
staff must necessarily be increased. A 
committee of five was appointed to pre- 
pare a program for the future work of 
the college, arrange for a constructive 
campaign té secure the necessary funds 
to promote the program, and to secure 
a Promotional Secretary to become a 
permanent member of the college staff. 

The committee announces that Mr. 
Lelan McReynolds, M. A., has been 
elected such Promotional Secretary and 
will begin his work May 1, 1926. 


He is thoroughly in- 


Other features of the program are 


THE COMMITTEE. 








lences. A rapidly increasing number of 
our churches are using it. While we are 
writing this item the mail brings us the 
budgets and plan of the canvass in a most 
ideal way for our Red Cloud, Nebraska, 
mission church, Rev. C. G. Nelson pastor. 

The canvass, as a method alone, is no 
guarantee of financial success. Prepara- 
tion long in advance is needed; there must 
be thorough organization; education or 
training should be faithful and earnest. 
The solicitors should be carefully chosen and 
trained. There needs to be faithful, private 
solicitation, preparation, organization, edu- 
cation. 

Winning a Contest 

AST spring we conducted a stewardship 

institute in the Christian Church at 
Henderson, North Carolina. There was a 
large attendance and great interest. Mem- 
bers from near-by Christian churches and 
of other denominations were present. There 
is in Henderson a Men’s Federation. Some 
of its members were so impressed with the 
value of stewardship teaching as a charac- 
ter builder that the Federation offered a 
dozen prizes to the young people. of Vance 





County, between the ages of twelve and 
twenty years, who would study and write 
essays on the subject of Christian Steward- 
ship. The first prize of three dollars was 
awarded to Miss Josephine Langston, of our 
Henderson Church. She attended our Elon 
Summer School in August and took a deep 
interest in young people’s work. Numbers 
of other young people competed and won 
other prizes. This is a valuable way to 
teach stewardship. It is frequently used 
in Sunday-schools where pupils of high 
school age compete in essays on definitely 
assigned stewardship subjects. Information 
for reading contests may be secured from 
this office. 
o 


Make yourselves nests of pleasant 
thoughts. None of us yet know what fairy 
palaces we may build of beautiful thoughts, 
proof against all adversity; bright fancies, 
satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful 
sayings, treasure houses of precious and 
restful thoughts, which care cannot dis- 
turb nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty 
take away from us—houses built without 
hands for our souls to live in—John Ruskin. 











Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





SOMETHING like fifty churches held the 
Church School of Missions last year 
during the Foreign Mission Period, with 


varying degrees of success. And so far as 
we have learned every church was glad that 
the effort was made. In some cases, no 
doubt, the work was not carried out in the 
ideal way the pastor had hoped and planned 
for. But even where some things had to be 
left out, the undertaking was worth the ef- 
fort. The important thing to us is that fifty 
churches tried it. And most of these fifty 
had tried it the year before, and found the 
second attempt even more worth while than 
the first. In other words, they found that 
the plan of the Church School of Missions 
is fundamentally sound and it is destined 
to become a permanent institution in 
churches that give it anything like a careful 
trial. 

We are so sure that this School will 
strengthen the missionary spirit in your 
church that we urge again that more pas- 
tors try it this year. It is an especially 
fine time to do so as the study is on Latin 
America in which our Porto Rico work is 
found. This is made more important to us 
because we are this year celebrating the 
completion of twenty-five years of service 
in Porto Rico. Nothing you can do in your 
church right now, we believe, will have a 
larger influence for good upon your people 
than to take advantage of this opportunity 
to put on the Church School of Missions. It 
should be started the first week of February 
so as to close just before Foreign Mission 
Day, March 14, or nearest convenient date. 
The study books can be obtained from The 
Christian Publishing Association. They 
were listed in the December number of The 
Christian Missionary. 

Last year about a hundred churches used 
our Supplemental Program emphasizing the 
work of our own denomination during the 
opening services for the six weeks leading 
up to Foreign Mission Day. Was your 
church in this list? A great many other 
churches used the literature we issued, but 
not all of them followed the outlined pro- 
gram we suggested to make the use of the 
literature more effective. Still other 
churches used the literature in some unique 
and original way worked out by the pastor 
with splendid results. The point we are 
trying to get at again is that we hope every 
pastor and every church will secure this 
literature and use some definite plan to get 
it into the hands, and its contents into the 
hearts, of his people. 

Now is the time to make your plans for 
either of these methods of missionary in- 
struction. Since this is Quadrennial Year, 
we want to make it a Victory Year for our 
foreign mission work. We shall list the 
names of all pastors who let us know of 
their intention of putting on the Church 
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School of Missions, or the Supplemental 
Missionary Program. And to the former we 
will send free a copy of the October number 
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of The Missionary Review of the World 
which is a Latin America number. Let us 
hear from you soon. 


Jesus and the Samaritan Woman 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 24, 1926 
John 4:1-42 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—With joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation.—Isa. 
12: 3. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, January 18—Jesus and the Sa- 
maritan Woman. John 4: 13-26. 


Tuesday, January 19—Still Waters. 
Psalm 23: 1-6. 


Wednesday, 20—Satisfying 
Waters. John 7: 37-44. 


Thursday, January 21—Cleansing Wa- 
ters. Ezek. 36: 22-31. 


Friday, January 22—Healing Waters. 
Ezek. 47: 1-9. 


Saturday, January 23—Wells of Salva- 
tion. Isa. 12: 1-6. 
Sunday, January 24—The Invitation te 
the Waters. Isa. 55:1-11. 


January 
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WORSHIP SERVICE 


Music of “Break Thou the Bread of Life.” 

Isaiah 55:5-11—Recited by superintendent. 

Hymn—‘Break Thou the Bread of Life,’’ No. 
94 in “Worship and Song.” 

Hymn—"Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,”’ No. 
99 in ““Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By chairman of devotion committee. 
Thanks for Kingdom Enlistment work and 
every form of personal evangelism, and 
prayer for our parents and teachers that 
the home and the class may prepare our 
boys and girls for decision for Christ and 
that bands of Philips may find many 
Nathanaels. 

Story of Samaritan woman interview told by 
president of young women’s class. 

Hymn—*O Master Workman of the Race,” 
No. 102 in “‘Worship and Song.” 

Secretary’s features of last Sunday's attend- 
ance. 

Superintendent—The value of teachers and 
individuals visiting the sick of their 
classes. 

Hymn—"“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” 
No. 151 in “‘Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


No Respecter of Persons 


AST Sunday we studied of Jesus and his 

interview with the rich, moral man. To- 
day we find him in personal conference with 
a poor, scarlet woman. Jesus is too- fine a 
student of human nature to deal with all 
the same, and his point of approach in ev- 
ery case is very interesting to study. But 
he is just as fully giving himself to the low 
woman as to the high man. In both cases 
he is kind but inescapably direct and to the 
point, and to both a wonderful promise is 
given. 
Our Tired Lord 

Does the way seem long to you sometimes 
and the load heavy? There was One who 
was not only tempted in all points as we 
are, but who was wearied and defeated and 





disappointed as we are. He can sympathize 
with you in your hot kitchen, and your long, 
lone furrow and the results you could not 
reach. 


Using the Opportunity 


Hot and weary he fails not to use his op- 
portunity and also to seek it. Sunday will 
be hot or cold or wet, or beautiful. There 
will be temptations to stay home from your 
class. But if there be just one there you 
have the same challenge that Jesus had. 
Anyone who needed him was always a chal- 
lenge to Jesus and should be to you. Do 
not reject the offer of service even of a lit- 
tle child. It may open to you a chance that 
the angels would covet. 


I Don’t Belong to Your Denomination 


The woman was either deliberately or un- 
consciously starting something that on hun- 
dreds of occasions has led to endless and 
fruitless debate. But Jesus refused to argue. 
Is anything ever gained by denominational 
arguing, or is anyone ever persuaded by 
denominational debate? Well, probably a 
few. It is fine to know what you believe 
and be able to tell it, but people are all hu- 
man and the story of Jesus counts. Why 
should not a Baptist help a Methodist? A 
Methodist minister called me up and told 
me of a man who used to belong to his 
church, but they were losing their grip upon 
him, and he thought our church could do 
more for him. Was that not a splendidly 
Christian thing to do? 


Thou Hast Nothing to Draw With, and the 
Well Is Deep 


Would our children or our class or our 
congregations ever say that to us? The 
well is deep, and life is terribly earnest. 
Have you anything with which to draw for 
your children or the boys and girls of your 
class? Really, have you a vital relationship 
with Jesus and the water of life? Have 
you a positive message for that boy? Some- 
times we might stop and ask whether our 
Christianity is worth giving to our children, 
or whether we should dip deeper to get that 
which will satisfy. Is the Christianity of 
1926 satisfying anyway, or is the church 
standing helpless at the top of the well? 


Springing Water 


Not many are satisfied. We often think 
that we would be satisfied tf we had so much 
money, or had that farm paid for, or that 
mortgage paid off, or had that honor be- 
stowed, or that position achieved, or that 
goal reached. Many times these ends are 
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gained, but we are not satisfied. These 
things are stagnant. But there is some- 
thing about Jesus and his religion that is 
eternally freshening itself. It is never stale, 
and Jesus is perennially new and young. If 
Christianity in you does not bubble up and 
overflow, you had better dip a little deeper. 


This Mountain or That 


Is there any difference whether you wor- 
ship the unseen and eternal God as revealed 
by Jesus, or the ugly image in a Buddha 
shrine? There are many men and women 
in Tokyo and Ponce coming to the well, and 
if there is a difference then we should go 
and tell them, or else go buy bread for those 
who will and can. All mountains are not 
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the same. The spiritual God is greater than 
the wooden image, and the religion founded 
on Jesus is more soul-satisfying and char- 
acter-beautifying. Jésus is the Messiah of 
promise and the Word of God to man. 


White Fields 


They are everywhere, and they are beck- 
oning to you to come and reap. There is 
work as Christian mothers and fathers to 
do and they are needed in every home in 
North America. Christian employers and 
employees are needed, Christian merchants, 
Christian doctors, ministers and mission- 
aries. You are needed now. If you do not 
come, there will be that much less harvest 
for the husbandman. 


Why and How Should We Send Christianity 
to Latin America? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JANUARY 24, 1926 
Jer. 31:31-34 (Missionary Meeting) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


While Latin America includes Mexico, Central 
America, and South America, as well as the West 
Indies, we should lay the emphasis in building our 
program for this meeting on the Porto Rican field, 
as that is the field in which we as a denomination 
are especially interested. 

Have some one draw or procure a map of Porto 
Rico and mark with colored pencil by drawing a 
line around the territory for which we as a de- 
nomination are responsible. Locate, with stars pasted 
on, our five stations and twelve outstations. 

Write Secretary W. P. Minton, C P. A. Bldg., Day- 
ton, Ohio, for information as to who is in charge of 
these different stations and outstations and just what 
kind of work is being done there, and have different 
members of the society take different stations and 
outstations and, speaking as though they were the 
missionaries in charge of these stations, tell what 
they are doing. Also secure information from Sec- 
retary Minton with regard to proposed plans of work 
for the Porto Rican field. 

The leader should go back over copies of “The 
Christian Missionary” and select articles not over one 
year old telling what is being done or is proposed 
to do in our field, in Porto Rico. Secure any infor- 
mation possible as to what is being done by other de- 
nominations in Porto Rico and have five or ten min- 
utes devoted to this information. Many interesting 
facts with regard to what we are doing and planning 
to do may be secured from the report of Sec 
Minton in the November number of “The Christian 
Missionary,” page 30. 

Suggested Hymns: Have some one sing as a solo 
“Porto Rico’s Call,’”’” number 582 in the Christian 
Hymnary. Have a quartet join in the chorus. Sing 
any of the fine old missionary hymns. 


Thoughts on the Theme 


ER. 31: 31-34. While this reference is to 

God’s dealings with the people of Israel 

and Judah, there are lessons for us and for 
all peoples. 

V. 31. The peoples of Latin America, 
under the Romish religion, are not under 
the new covenant of grace but are under 
the old covenant of law and works. They 
are appealed to by outward form and cere- 
mony instead of by inner works of God’s 
grace working out in righteousness of life, 
through the indwelling power of his Holy 
Spirit. 

Vs. 32, 38. The old covenant was a cove- 
nant of works. It was based largely upon 
the imperatives, “Thou shalt” and “Thou 
shalt not,” “This do and thou shalt live.” 
The new covenant says, This be and thou 
shalt live. This does not mean that we shall 
do less, but rather that we shal] do more; 





but the power for the doing is entirely dif- 
ferent. The former is from an outward 
compulsion, while the latter is from an 
inward impulsion. Works under the old law 
was working the pump-handle to get a 
draught of the water of life. Under the 
new covenant the water of life is a spring 
hidden in the heart from which the water 
constantly flows. The old covenant was like 
tying green leaves on the leafless branches. 
The new covenant is the life within the 
branches pushing out the living green leaves 
of living works and not dead works. Latin 
America has been cursed by the old. It 
awaits the blessing of the new. 


V. 34. Do not forget that this refers pri- 
marily to Israel and Judah; but we have 
other promises which teach us that the time 
will come when all the inhabitants of the 
earth shall know the Lord. It is our busi- 
ness to seek to bring about that much to 
be desired condition just as speedily as we 
can. At the time of the Interchurch World 
Survey there were only 130,000 evangelical 
church members in all of Latin America— 
one and one-half communicants to every 
one thousand of population; 85,000,000 peo- 
ples and only 130,000 reached for Christ. 
Surely this prophecy, “they all shall know 
me from the least unto the greatest” is far 
from fulfillment in Latin America. It is 
evidently God’s program that they shall 
know him. It is our business as his serv- 
ants to carry out his program. 


By Way of Illustration 


In Latin America among the masses, 
Christianity is a matter of crude supersti- 
tions. Among the educated classes it has 
given place to a materialistic philosophy of 
life which can have no outcome except in 
blank pessimism—From World Survey. 

We may help send Christianity to Latin 
America by lifting the people from their 
illiteracy. “Illiteracy, indeed, is the out- 
standing problem of Latin America. The 
rate of illiteracy varies from forty percent 
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of the population in Uruguay to ninety per- 
cent in Ecuador. New York City’s present 
budget for education equals the national 
budgets for education of all the twenty Re- 
publics of Latin America for 1914.”—World 
Survey. 

We may help send Christianity to Latin 
America by providing them with good lit- 
erature. “Provision of Christian literature 
in Spanish and Portuguese is an urgent 
need. The prevailing literature of Latin 
America is atheistic and often immoral. 
There are great classics, but there is hardly 
any popular literature to aid in the devel- 
opment of character. Scarcely a hundred 
evangelical books of all kinds exist in Span- 
ish, and both the young evangelical church 
and the great public cry out for character- 
building books and _periodicals.”—World 
Survey. 

We may help Christianize Latin America 
by sending them the Bible. For this work 
hundreds of colporteurs are needed. “In 
material things the outside world needs 
Latin America far more than Latin Amer- 
ica needs the outside world. But the out- 
side world needs not only the material re- 
sources of the continent; it needs, above all, 
its moral force. More of Latin America’s 
exports come to the United States than go 
to any other country. The United States 
can send to Latin America one gift in re- 
turn that will more than pay for all that is 
received—the Bible.”—World Survey. 

We may help Christianize Latin America 
by sending more medical missionaries and 
Christian nurses. “Valparaiso has an in- 
fant death rate of fifty-seven to eighty per- 
cent. Whole states are without a resident 
physician. The country districts are almost 
wholly uncared for. In Gautemala, says N. 
O. Winter, “Children and poor people lit- 
erally die here by the hundred without any 
proper medical care. In spite of the great 
needs, as great in the interior of South 
America as in China or Africa, American 
missions do not support one hospital in al] 
the continent.”—World Survey. 

We may help Christianize Latin America 
through Industrial Missions. “Forty miles 
from Cuzco, Peru, is the Urco Farm con- 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Payne, of the 
Evangelical Union of South America. Mrs. 
Payne writes: “Let me tell you how the 
agricultural part of the work helps the 
spread of the gospel. From time to time we 
receive visits from wealthy farmers, often 
fanatical and coming a distance of several 
hundreds of miles, solely to buy pure-bred 
animals and grain. They bring a whole 
retinue with them—Indians, foremen, and 
under-men—and often they have to stay 
several days. But during that time they 
not only purchase cattle; but they hear the 
gospel preached, and see for themselves the 
change that has taken place in the Indian 
Christians; take note of the characters and 
capabilities of our lads and children; out 
of curiosity enter the school; and, led to 
acknowledge the power of the gospel in the 
lives of many, they are won over to a new 
view of Christianity, and gladly accept a 
copy of the heretic’s Book, and the printed 
message of salvation.”—The Missionary Re- 
view of the World. 


For Debate 


Resolved, That we should leave the reli- 
gious development of Latin America to the 
Roman Catholics. 


For Discussion 


What do we owe Latin America? Why do we 
owe it? 

Why should I seek to be informed about missions 
in Latin America? 

What can our society do for missions in Latin 
America? 

What reasons have you for believing that Catholl- 
cism is not sufficient to meet the spiritual needs of 
Latin America? 
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The Federal Council Meeting at Detroit 


BY F. G. COFFIN, A. M., D. D. 
President, General Convention of the Christian Church 


ported by other representatives to the 

Detroit Federal Council Executive Meet- 
ing was the Christian attitude toward the 
Asiatic exclusion section of the immigration 
law. There was very little difference of 
opinion as to the unnecessary and even un- 
christian affront which this legislative act 
had been to oriental people. Upon no point 
did the committee find itself more unani- 
mous than that there was national unwis- 
dom and Christian maladministration in 
the methods of securing limited immigra- 
tion. There was a general regret expressed 
that since the new restrictions had kept out 
only a few dozen orientals there should have 
been caused all the international hard feel- 
ings and possible threat with practically 
nothing accomplished toward the real pur- 
pose which the legislation contemplated. The 
Council was of the opinion that the immi- 
gration issue should not be regarded as set- 
tled but that a quiet and persistent cam- 
paign of education should be promoted look- 
ing toward a legislative change at an ap- 
propriate future time. 

The whole question of interracial rela- 
tions loomed large upon the horizon of the 
Council, as it does in every Christian gath- 
ering having anything to do with world 
applications of Christian principles. Quite 
every nation is feeling the pressure of this 
problem and hunting a solution. In Amer- 
ica, the self-styled melting pot of the world, 
there is a confessed inability to fuse all of 
the racial elements into a common democ- 
racy. The discussion in the Council indi- 
cated that much might be accomplished 
through a co-operative program between 
white and Negro churches frankly dealing 
with the race questions of a local commun- 
ity in a Christian way. The inclusion of 
the churches of colored people in local fed- 
erations and councils would also be promo- 
tive of better understanding and adminis- 
tration in these vexing questions. Instances 
were cited where by such co-operation race 
riots had been avoided and a more harmoni- 
ous relationship established. 

It was declared that the Church had not 
been broad enough in matters of common 
social concern. These problems are not Gen- 
tile or Jewish, Protestant or Catholic. They 
are human problems in the solution of which 
all should be enlisted. They are now of 
such significance to the success of the whole 
human family that every agency willing to 
co-operate should have that privilege and 
responsibility. The feeling of superiority 
held by the white races and certain reli- 
gious groups is as preventive of world 
brotherhood as the backwardness of the 
backward races. The essential unity of the 
world’s people under a common creative Fa- 
therhood must be recognized and the welfare 
of mankind worked out from that point of 
approach. More frequent contacts of di- 
social elements were urged. Ac- 


I addition to important matters to be re- 
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quaintance itself possesses a certain power 
to eliminate social poisons. 

The Executive Committee urged a new 
emphasis upon church co-operation in the 
local community. Only by uniting in the 
community common tasks can there be ex- 
erted an effective Christianity. In the larg- 
er centers there should be employed an all- 
time secretary to unite and promote all of 
the interests of Christianity in the commun- 
ity. In communities where the constituen- 
cy is too small to permit so pretentious a 
program work of a similar kind may be pro- 
moted by agencies already in operation, util- 
izing their officials for this purpose. A 
Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. secretary or 
some other official in religious education or 
young people’s work may be profitably used 
as executive secretary of a council of 
churches, thus tying together in effective- 
ness all of the community agencies of com- 
mon purpose. 

A new plan was inaugurated at this meet- 
ing. Heretofore the president of the Fed- 
eral Council has called a meeting of the pre- 
siding officers of the several affiliating de- 
nominations into conference for the consid- 
eration of subjects connected with their of- 
ficial responsibilities. The gathering has 
usually been held in New York. This year 
this conference was called in connection 
with the Executive Committee meeting and 
was a delightful and profitable gathering. 
Several hours were spent in an interchange 
of plans and discussion of topics of mutual 
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THE INWARD LIGHT 


I HAVE a little inward light, which still 
All tenderly I keep, and ever will. 

I think it never wholly dies away; 

But oft it seems as if it could not stay, 

And I do strive to keep it if | may. 


Sometimes the wind gusts push it sore aside: 

Then closely to my breast my light I hide, 

And for it make a tent of my two hands, 

And though it scarce might on the lamp 
abide, 


It soon recovers and uprightly stands. 


Sometimes it seems there is no flame at all; 
I look quite close, because it is so small; 
Then all for sorrow do I weep and sigh; 
But Some One seems to listen when I cry, 
And the light burns up and I know not why. 


O God! O Father! hear thy child who cries! 

Who would not quench thy flame; who would 
not dare 

To let it dwindle in a sinful air; 

Who does feel how all-precious such a prize, 

And yet, alas! is feeble and not wise. 


Oh, hear, dear Father! For thou knowest the 
need: 
Thou knowest what awful height there is in 
thee— 
How very low I am; oh, do thou feed 
Thy light, that it burn ever, and succeed 
My life to deepest holiness to lead. 
—Henry Septimus Sutton. 
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interest. A great value of this session was 
the closer fellowship which it promoted. 
Though there was no disposition on the 
part of the Council to soft-pedal differences 
of opinion, there was a deep conviction that 
the unities of purpose should be stressed and 
sufficiently backed by organization to make 
them effective. The Council feels that suf- 
ficient demonstration of the principle of co- 
operation has accompanied its operation up 
to this time to prove its worth unquestion- 
able. We may, therefore, proceed to make 
co-operative programs extensive and effec- 
tive with the inner certainty that this is 
real Kingdom building of a kind against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail. 


The Christian’s Mission 


(Continued from page seven) 


and made us sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus.” This is written in the 
present tense. Paul’s emphasis was laid on 
the present death to the old self-life and 
the new life in Christ. ; 


One is the conception of getting out of 
punishment. The other is getting rid of 
sinning. The erroneous conception came 
through a wrong interpretation of such 
passages as that where John the Baptist 
said of Jesus, “Behold the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” To 
have exemption from the penalty of sin 
without being rid of the sin would be no 
salvation. Freely to forgive a thief for 
stealing one’s’ purse would not be saving 
him. It might set fires burning in his con- 
science which would make him fight the 
battle where the thief would be cast out. 
When Jean Valjean was haled before the 
good bishop who would not condemn him for 
stealing the silver, the bishop, to shield him 
from the madness of the law, rushed forth 
with the silver candlesticks exclaiming, “My 
friend, before you go, here are your candle- 
sticks.” But Jean Valjean was not a saved 
man. He goes out to plant his great foot 
over the forty sou piece of silver of the 
little twelve-year-old Savoyard who was 
singing his song of happy possession as he 
tossed it in the air. No entreaty, no 
amount of tears can move the thief to give 
back the coin to the little boy. He is a thief; 
and something must get into his heart to 
change the brute into the man. That comes 
shortly as, in the agony of his soul, with a 
conscience weighted so that his knees would 
no longer support him, he sinks upon a stone 
with his face on his knees and hands clutch- 
ing his hair, he exclaims, “What a wretch 
I am,” and bursts into tears. In the early 
morning hours, kneeling on the steps of the 
home of the good bishop, the thief wrestles 
with the man, as did Jacob at Peniel until 
the victor can rise as a man to be hence- 
forth the soul redeemed, the soul saved. 

No! Salvation is not conditioned by one’s 
surroundings. If Christ were to go to such 
a hell as Danta portrays he would not be 
lost. If the devil might get into heaven, 
such as has been the dream of vivid im- 
aginations, he would not be a saved being. 
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If it is true that between his death on the 
cross and the Resurrection Jesus spent the 
time in hell preaching to lost souls, the en- 
vironment did not touch him other than in 
his sympathies. Can we not see that it is 
not so much where we are as what we are, 
not the conditions but the character that 
determines the state of one’s felicities? 

One thing we must remember—that pen- 
alty follows sin. It runs through God’s 
government. It is also true that happiness, 
at least peace, follows goodness. Peace, 
the noblest and highest form of happiness, 
attends virtue and goodness. We are not 
to seek goodness just for its attendant 
happiness; goodness must be followed for 
its own sake. It is far better to do right, 
to be honest and true and virtuous, and 
suffer eternally, than to be low, mean, ig- 
noble, despicable in character, though one 
fares, as did Dives, sumptuously and be 
dressed in fine linen. Salvation is deliver- 
ance from sin—it is egress from the lower 
life; it is living in the higher. It is found 
in being a man rather than a semblance of a 
man. It is to be a whole man after the 
order of the Nazarene. 


Paul said that we must work out our sal- 
vation with fear and trembling. That does 
not mean that we are to have no help in the 
working. Jesus came to teach men how to 
work out that salvation. He came teaching 
man how to live. He discovered to man 
the fountain head of life. He introduced 
into life that power of God—love—which, 
within the heart, worketh for life and right- 
eousness. In the school of Christ we learn 
what he wants us to be, and in the labora- 
tory of life with him as the director we are 
changed into his ideals and thoughts for us. 
Jesus becomes our Savior as he quickens the 
best in us and helps us to destroy the base 
and ignoble. 


8. Scouts and Guides in the Kingdom of 
God 

The thesis which we laid down at the be- 
ginning was, “The Christian’s mission is the 
same as that of Christ, seeking and saving 
the lost and leading them into the life 
abundant.” 

The Christian’s duty is to seek and save. 
Lost men seldom come to Christ of them- 
selves. Men must be shown that they are 
lost. Men must be taught to appreciate 
goodness. It must be seen in operation that 
a sense of its value may be had. Often men 
cannot discern goodness. From the perverse- 
ness of their own hearts they look with 
suspicion upon the good and charitable deeds 
of others, imputing to them ulterior motives 
in all their acts. Something must need be 
done in order that lost ones of earth may 
be awakened to the sense of their condition, 
that they may become aware of the glory of 
the life of the true Christian; and that de- 
sire and purpose may be quickened in them 
for a oneness with their God. This is no 
easy task. To get men even to desire to be 
better, to develop the best manhood in them, 
taxes all the wisdom and patience and love 
of the children of God. Men are like the 
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Israelites in Egypt when Moses went to 
them that he might deliver them from their 
bondage. Sodden in mind to the degree of 
their captivity and servitude they cried, “Let 
us alone.” Thus the evil spirits in the man 
with whom Jesus came in contact in the 
synagogue cried out, “What have we to do 
with thee, let us alone.” 

The lost man must have help from some 
one stronger than himself. Such an one 
may come to desire and purpose, but lack 
the will and strength to make the con- 
tinuous effort that is required in the attain- 
ment of the Christian life. Here the Chris- 
tian must bring to him the same Christ 
which Peter and John brought to the impo- 
tent man at the Gate Beautiful of the 
Temple. 

That which determines the truth and 
worth of any religion is, What can it do for 
man? 

In Christ there was a power for right 
living. This life power produced the most 
beautiful life ever seen of man. This 
power was not for himself alone, but it was 
declared by him to be the life of the Father 
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BETTER THAN KNOWING 
I KNOW not what shall befall me; 


God hangs a mist o'er my eyes, 
And thus, each step of my onward path, 
He makes new scenes to rise, 
And every joy he sends me, comes 
As a sweet and glad surprise. 


I see not a step before me, 
As | tread on another year; 
But the past is in God’s keeping, 
The future his mercy shall clear, 
And what looks dark in the distance, 
May brighten as | draw near. 


So I go on not knowing; 
I would not if I might; 
I would rather walk in the dark with 
od, 
Than go alone in the light;— 
I would rather walk with him by faith, 
Than walk alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials 
Which the future may disclose, 
Yet I never had a sorrow 
But what the dear Lord chose; 
So I send the coming tears back, 
With the whispered word, “He 
knows.” 


—The Church Advocate. 
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God and for all the sons of men. Out from 
the Son issued the streams thereof through 
all his contacts and utterances. Sinners 
were transformed, the weak strengthened, 
the sick healed, the dispirited encouraged, 
children were blessed and the poor had the 
gospel preached to them. In his footprints 
beautiful flowers sprang and blossomed, his 
words were beautiful gems studding the dia- 
dems of human lives, his spirit became an 
enveloped atmosphere of grace enfolding in 
its warm embrace the children of men. 

As well, the Christianity of the days im- 
mediately following Christ was a religion of 
great power, the rapid rise thereof is evi- 
dence of its quickening force. We are re- 
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minded of the old tradition about a wonder- 
ful spring. Its waters were sweet, pure, 
cool, sparkling, and refreshing. They had 
one other peculiar advantage over all other 
waters: a few drops from this spring 
poured upon the ground caused another 
spring immediately to gush forth giving the 
same wonderful quality of pure and re- 
freshing water, so that when one was 
traveling in the desert he only needed to 
have a small bottle of water from this won- 
derful spring so he could pour a few drops 
upon the sand at his feet and water sprang 
at once and continued to flow, forming the 
center of life and refreshment as the palm 
trees and grass grew and thus formed an 
oasis in the desert wastes. This fabulous 
spring does but illustrate what Jesus said, 
“If a man believe on me, out from him shall 
flow rivers of living water.” 

Paul declared that gospel to be the 
“power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.” As he declared it, Herod 
was minded to yield to its wondrous pull, 
the Roman consuls trembled and grew pale; 
and as he went throughout the Empire re- 
vealing the wondrous light and power, the 
marble gods were rattled from their ped- 
estals and the temples to the heathen dieties 
began to crumble and disintegrate. In the 
place of the gods the cross was set and 
Christian sanctuaries took the place of 
pagan shrines. 


An Analysis With Observations 


(Continued from page eight) 


largest year of ingatherings, and this helps 
reduce our per capita giving where these 
new members have not yet been brought in- 
to active giving for the benevolent work 
of the Kingdom. As we see it, there has 
never been a greater responsibility upon 
our pastors and churches than to train the 
thousands that have joined our churches 
last year in the program of the Kingdom. 


(f) We need to emphasize the action of 
the last Convention until it becomes a slogan 
and goal in every Christian Church house- 
hold, and in the church, until it is trans- 
lated into practice—the fifteen percent in- 
crease annually in our benevolent giving. 
Each group in the church, each department, 
each church, each conference should strive 
for that aim which is so safe, sane, and rea- 
sonable. 


(g) These facts call us loudly to lay 
great stress upon the thorough training of 
the men who make the annual every-mem- 
ber canvass in every home of our church 
so that each person may have definitely laid 
upon him in that intimate fashion the needs 
of the whole church, item by item, both for 
the local work and for the work of the en- 
tire church. 

o 


A good citizen is a man who constantly 
and consciously accommodates his conduct 
and his business to the rights of others and 
to the interest of the community.—W oodrow 
Wilson. 
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A Golden Idea 
A Story 


BY RAYMOND KIMBRELL 


liquid. I am going to remove the stop- 

per in a moment. When I do, I want 
the girls and boys in the class, who first 
smell a peculiar odor, to raise their hands.” 
As the teacher finished speaking, she re- 
moved the stopper from a bottle filled with 
a clear liquid. Every boy and girl in the 
class could see plainly that the stopper had 
been removed. They wondered what liquid 
it was that could be so powerful. 

A little girl sitting in a seat on the front 
row was the first to raise her hand. Then 
a boy, sitting in the seat just behind her, 
raised his hand. As he did so, he held his 
nose tightly with the thumb and first fin- 
ger of his left hand. It seemed to be a very 
strong odor. In a short time every boy and 
girl in the room had smelled the odor except 
one girl in the back of the room. She just 
couldn’t smell anything, but at last she, too, 
noticed the strange odor and raised her 
hand. 

“Now, boys and girls,” said the teacher, 
“I want all of you to listen closely while I 
tell you the name of this wonderful liquid. 
It is pure water.” The pupils could not be- 
lieve it, but they were convinced when the 
teacher poured some of the contents out of 
the bottle into a glass and drank it. They 
knew, then, that it must be water. 

The little girl in the front seat, who had 
been the first to raise her hand, was so ex- 
vited that she could not wait to get permis- 
sion to speak. “But, Miss Brown,” she said 
to the teacher, “I smelled it right away 
when you took the stopper out. How could 
I smell it, if it was water?” 

“I’m glad you asked that question, Bes- 
sie,” Miss Brown answered. “It is natural 
that you should wonder about it. You 
thought you could smell the water because 
I had told you it was a powerful liquid. Wa- 
ter is a powerful liquid. When it is heated 
and turned into steam, it moves great en- 
gines. But none of you thought of water. 
Instead, you thought it must be some strong 
medicine or some acid like carbolic acid.” 

“That’s what I thought it was,” interrupt- 
ed Bessie in her excitement. “My father 
used it to purify the air after my sister had 
the scarlet fever last winter.” 

“Now, children,” said the teacher, “let 
us all learn something from this. It shows 
how strong an idea is. You had the idea 
in your minds that this water was some 
strong smelling liquid. There is nothing in 
this world so powerful as an idea. Every 
idea that you have in your minds will in- 
fluence your actions as long as you live. So 
we must see to it that our ideas are true 
and good.” 

“How many of you have read books by 
Louisa M. Alcott?” Nearly every girl, and 


T bottle is filled with a powerful 


even some of the boys, showed the teacher 
by the interested look on their faces that 
they had read some of these books. 


“Well, 


when she first started to write books for 
girls and boys, a very wise editor told her 
she could never do it. But she had an idea 
that she could, and she did. That idea was 
so strong that she wrote many books for 
girls and boys, books that they love. 

“When Miss Alcott was finishing her book, 
‘An Old-fashioned Girl,’ her head was ach- 
ing, one of her feet was bandaged, her voice 
was so hoarse she could hardly whisper, and 
her left arm was in a sling. But she had 
the idea that she must finish that book, and 
she did. The reason she was so determined 
to write good books was this: her family 
owed more debts than she liked for them to 
owe. She made the task of paying these 
debts her task. It was a golden idea, for 
she earned two hundred thousand dollars 
by writing these good books. 

“But money is not the best thing about a 
golden idea. This is Friday. We have no 
school tomorrow. Between now and Mon- 
day I want all of you to see what golden 
idea you can find. We will see next Mon- 
day who has found the most golden ideas.” 
Just then the bell rang and school was dis- 
missed. 

Monday morning came at last, and all the 
children were eager to tell about the golden 
ideas they had found. But the lessons for 








SLEEPY TIME 
NONSENSE rhymes, jingle chimes 
From my lore of long-ago: 

Pantomimes, story-times, 
And the things you wish-to-know. 


Curly-head, sleepy-head, 
Tumbled and tired you lie, 
Tucked up safe in your little bed, 

This is your lullaby. 


Sweetest time, briefest time, 
\ Ever a mother shall know. 
Sowing time, growing time— 
Ah, years, how quickly go! 
—Lura Coolley Hamil, in 
The Continent. 


a 


A, 


the day had to be learned and recited first. 
Late Monday afternoon, when all the work 
for the day had been done, Miss Brown 
called her room to order and said: “Well, 
children, I am sure you have many things 
to tell about the golden ideas you have 
found since Friday. We will hear from each 
one of you and nobody must interrupt any 
boy or girl who is speaking. After we have 
heard from everybody, all of us will vote 
for the idea that we think is the best. I 
will write the one that wins on the black- 
board, so we can see it and think about 
it all week.” 

Many interesting stories were told, but 
there were three that seemed to be more in- 
teresting than the rest. 

John Small told this story: “In front of 
our house there is a big tree that is dead. 
I can’t go by that old tree without picking 
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up a rock and throwing at it. Friday after- 
noon, after I came home from school, I de- 
cided that I was going to learn to hit that 
old tree every time I threw at it. I would 
throw at it ten times and see how many 
times, out of ten, I could hit it. The best I 
could do on Friday was to hit it six times 


out of ten. I practiced all day Saturday, 
for mother didn’t have any work for me to 
do, and it wasn’t long until I could hit it 
almost every time. This morning as I 
started to school, my little dog ran after me, 
the way he always does. A big old dog, 
that is always fighting, ran after my little 
dog and caught him in his big jaws, right 
by the throat. I thought he would kill my 
dog so I picked up a rock and threw it at 
him with all my might. It hit him right on 
the nose. He certainly did yelp and run. 
He won’t fight my dog again.” 

Edith Beecher also told an interesting 
story: “I have a little brother who has just 
started to school. He is in the first grade, 
but he doesn’t like to go at all. I love to go 
to school and I have been trying to think 
of some way to help him like it. Every 
morning just before school time, he tells 
mother that he has ‘growing pains’ so bad 
he can’t go. But if she lets him stay at 
home, he gets well enough to play as soon 
as it is too late to go to school. Saturday, 
mother took us visiting to our aunt’s in the 
city. When we were there and were walk- 
ing up Main Street, I said to my little 
brother: ‘See that little newsboy selling 
papers? He isn’t any older than you are, 
but he can’t go to school as you can; and he 
may have to sell papers all his life, out in 
the cold and the rain.’ This morning my 
little brother was ready to go to school be- 
fore I was. When we were starting, he said 
to me: ‘I’m not a-goin’ to be any newsboy 
out in the cold and the rain.’ Didn’t I have 
a golden idea?” 

Then Harold Jones told his story: “When 
Miss Brown spoke about books for boys and 
girls last Friday, I thought how many my 
sister and I have at home. We have read 
all of them over and over again. We know 
’em almost by heart. I have books by Alger, 
Ellis, Henty, and lots of others. We de 
cided to take all the books that we knew so 
well to the Mercy Hospital, the hospital for 
crippled children. My, but they were glad 
to get them. The nurses said that was the 
very thing they needed. They said that our 
books were the kind the children liked, and 
that some people gave them books that their 
own children wouldn’t read. That made us 
feel better than anything we have ever 
done. I didn’t know it was so much fun to 
give away things you like for yourself.” 

John’s idea received eight votes, Edith’s 
received ten, and Harold’s received twenty- 
two. The teacher wrote on the board this 
golden idea: “The best fun is to give away 
what you like.” Before the year was over, 
every boy and girl in the room had learned 
how true that was, and they called it, “the 
golden idea” because it was worth more than 
its weight in gold. It brought them happi- 
ness, and gold doesn’t always do that.— 
Christian Advocate. 
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The Children 


Donkey Pictures 
When mother tucks me in my bed 
And I my ev’ning prayer have said, 
She makes fine pictures on the wall, 
And one I like the best of all, 
I ask her for ’most ev’ry night— 
A donkey picture that can bite. 


He opens wide his mouth, and I 

Just push my finger in. And my! 

He snaps his jaws just dreadfully 

But doesn’t hurt a bit, you see. 

Then mother laughs and ’fore I know, 
That naughty donkey’s grabbed my toe. 


I pull my foot up under me 

And right there on the wall I see 
That selfsame donkey laughing now, 
Just ’cause I hollered, “Ow-oo-ow!” 
Then mother kisses me good night 
And finally turns out the light. 


—Margaret Brown Elms, in Zion’s 
Herald. 


The Awful Truth 
ARY and Bess were caught one day in a 
great crowd. Terrified, with their arms 
tight about each other, at last they man- 
aged to push through. Later Mary, in de- 
scribing it to her mother, exclaimed: “It 
was awful! If there hadn’t been two of us, 
we just couldn’t have kept together.”— 
Selected. 
Margie’s Charm 
HAT is it that makes every one love 
Margie Fitch so?” said Jennie Howard. 
“She isn’t pretty nor stylish, Now what 
is it, do you suppose?” 

“TI think I know the charm. Perhaps you 
would better set yourself the task this 
week to discover it,” answered her mother, 
busily putting the sitting room to rights. 

The next day at school Jennie followed 
Margie like a detective. The first thing she 
noticed was Margie’s kindness to Alice Ross, 
a shy, new scholar, who stood quite alone, 
looking wistfully at the others at their gay 
sports. Margie went over and made her 
acquaintance, and after a little urging, the 
girl joined the merry group, and was soon 
laughing with the rest. 

When school was called, Margie laid a 
rose on the teacher’s desk as she passed and 
smiled a cheery, “Good morning,” and re- 
ceived an appreciative smile in return. 

About an hour later, Jennie saw the new 
pupil sitting with head bent forward re- 
garding her work with a hopeless expres- 
sion. Up went Margie’s hand for permis- 
sion to leave her seat; it was granted, as 
were all her requests, for the teacher knew 
they were never of a trifling nature. With 
a little help in the right place from Margie, 
the troublesome examples were conquered, 
and the girl lifted a grateful face to Mar- 
gie’s as she thanked her. 

On their way home, a troop of girls were 
working off their spirits in a game of tag. 
Margie, in whirling suddenly, cane in col- 
lision with a gentleman, knocking his cane 
from his hand. 


“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Mar- 
gie, covered with confusion as she returned 
the cane to him. “I’m afraid I have hurt 
you, sir,” and she looked up with frank 
solicitude in her eyes. 

“Not at all, my dear,” he responded 
heartily, pleased by her courteous manner. 
“Go on with your play and be happy. I 
am proud to doff my hat to so polite a young 
lady.” Which he did with a stately bow, 
and passed on. 

“How did you dare? I should have been 
too frightened to have said a thing,” ex- 
claimed one of the girls. 

“So should I,” chorused the others. 

There was a social in the church parlors 
that week. Jennie still hovered near Mar- 
gie, learning a sweet lesson every day from 
her. As they sat turning the leaves of a 
hymn book, finding their favorite songs, a 
lady paused to speak to them. Margie in- 
stantly arose and stood while talking to the 
lady. 

The two girls started for another room 
where the young people were preparing for 
games. Just then Margie espied a solitary 
figure sitting in the corner. This was the 
deacon’s wife, who was deaf. After a hand- 
shake and a sentence through the ear-trum- 
pet, people usually left her to herself. But 
Margie crossed the room to her, and taking 
the trumpet in her hand, being careful to 
articulate plainly, she sat and chattered 
half an hour away, amusing the dear old 
lady by repeating the pleasantries and 
jokes which were flying from lip to lip of 
those around them. 

“You have been a comfort to me, my bon- 
nie lass,” said the old lady, patting the 
hand that held the trumpet. “Now, go and 
play with the rest. I thank you, my dear, 
for your thoughtfulness to an old woman 
like me.” And Margie went away happy. 

“I think I have found out Margie’s 
charm,” said Jennie to her mother the next 
morning. “It is because she is good to ev- 
erybody.” 

“Yes, that is it,” answered her mother. 
She is thoughtful, kind, polite, and obliging. 
I think she must carry the Golden Rule very 
near to her heart.”—Advance. 


A Queer Call 

THEL ran down the front steps and 

peeped under the piazza. She was look- 
ing for the thimble that her mother had 
dropped. There it lay in plain sight. She 
stopped to get it, but she jumped up again 
with a little scream; she had nearly put her 
round nose into the middle of a great cob- 
web. 

“Mother,” she called, “I can’t get it! 
There’s a big spider web in the way.” 

Her mother laughed. “How long has my 
daughter been afraid of a cobweb?” 

“Well,” explained Ethel, “I do believe 
there’s a big spider right near it some- 
where.” 

Mrs. Spencer put her sewing aside and 
came down the steps. 
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“Good!” she said. 
“Call on him!” echoed Ethel, who was 


“Let’s call on him.” 


much puzzled. “How can we? I don’t even 
see him. And besides, if he sees us, he’ll 
run away.” 

She had never called on a spider, and she 
could not imagine how she should act. 

The web was one of the wonderful great 
wheels that certain kinds of spiders spin 
new almost every morning. They are al- 
ways alike, yet no one has ever found out 
how their owners learn to build them. The 
owner of this particular wheel was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“He isn’t very polite,” said Ethel, think- 
ing of the rime that begins: 

“‘Won’t you step into my parlor?’ said the 
spider to the fly. 

‘It’s the prettiest little parlor that ever you 
did spy.’” 

“He ought to come right down and ask us 
in.” 

“Perhaps he’s in his own room,” an- 
swered her mother. “Do you see that little 
thread that starts from the very middle of 
the web and runs up and backward to the 
under side of the piazza?” 

Ethel had not seen it before because, like 
other little girls and boys, she did not ob 
serve carefully. But there it was, and as 
she followed it up she saw at the very end 
right under the piazza floor Mr. Spider him- 
self. 

“Why, he’s upside down, mother!” she 
cried. “Don’t you suppose it makes his head 
ache? And he has kept his feet on the 
line that runs to the web as if he were com- 
ing down.” 

She shivered and moved away a little. 

“No,” said Mrs. Spencer, “he’s not com- 
ing down. He’s waiting for his doorbell to 
ring.” 

“His doorbell!” echoed Ethel. 
what do you mean?” 

“Well, you see,” explained Mrs. Spencer, 
“a big spider looks so terrifying to the lit- 
tle flies that he must stay out of sight if 
wants to catch a dinner. So he spins that 
telegraph line from the middle of the web 
to his hiding place and keeps his foot on it. 
When a fly gets caught, it shakes the web 
and signals to Mr. Spider that his dinner 
has come. Then he runs down and makes 
sure of his meal by tying the poor fly all 
around with his strong, sticky web until he 
has his prisoner held safe. “Now, let’s ring 
the bell,” Mrs. Spencer continued. She 
picked up a very light grass and gently 
touched the edge of the web; she took good 
care not to break it. The spider became 
alert at once. He felt of his telegraph line 
two or three times with his foot as if to 
make sure of the message, then down he 
rushed to the middle of his web and out to 
the edge where the tip of grass was. He 
felt of it for a minute and then deciding 
that it was not good to eat, hurried back 
to his hiding place to wait for a real meal to 
come along. 

“Well,” said Ethel, when she had picked 
up the thimble and was back on the piazza, 
“that was an interesting call.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


“Mother, 
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What a Conference Can Do 


HE HERALD has recently been insisting that our 
churches and conferences everywhere should catch 
the spirit of the larger evangelism—that sort of evan- 
gelism which is not satisfied simply to save individuals, 
as important and glorious as that 
work is, but which also insists 
upon having an active participa- 
tion in establishing new church- 
es and thus starting new working 
groups for the evangelization and 
Christianization of the world. 
This desire for church propaga- 
tion is not only innate in the very 
genius of Christianity but is ab- 
solutely foundational to the very 
life and growth of the church itself. It would be impossi- 
ble to have any expansion of the Kingdom without such 
establishment of new churches. Hence the conference 
which is not interesting itself vitally in forming new 
churches within its bounds, or helping to form new 
churches elsewhere, is bound to lose that vitalizing spirit 
of the larger evangelism which is inherent in and essen- 
tial to growing church life. What is more, the churches 
of that conference are doomed gradually to lose the thrill 
and the romance which come only with such adventures 
in Christian propagation and advancement. ' 
The Herald must reiterate again and again that this is 
true, and that in the neglect of this vital truth lies the ex- 
planation of the decadence and the lack of growth of 
many of our conferences. They are dying simply because 
they have been sitting still and doing nothing to start 
new churches in their growing cities or to propagate 
churches in other needy fields. 


But there is the thrill of an awakening in our confer- 
ences along this line. Many of them are beginning to see 
and understand the prime and absolutely essential place 
which this larger evangelism must hold in the life of 
every conference of every local church. And as a means 
of encouraging them in just what a conference can do 
along the line of church propagation when it really tries, 
The Herald wants to call attention again to the wise and 
fine stroke of strategy which the Miami Ohio Conference 
made in establishing the church in Riverdale, Dayton. 
Not for many years has any conference done a finer bit 
of church expansion, nor one that promises larger and 
richer returns in the vigor and enthusiasm and vision of 
the conference itself; for we can see a new fiber and a 
new vigor in the conference since it began its work of 
church extension here at Crown Point some years ago. 

In the spring of 1923 the Miami Ohio Christian Con- 
ference decided to plant a new church in the Riverdale 
section of the city of Dayton. A lot was purchased at the 
corner of North Main and Laura Streets at a cost of 
$10,000. Rev. Edwin B. Flory, who was then pastor of 
the First Christian Church of Norfolk, Virginia, was 
called to take up this work. He came to Dayton and be- 
gan the work of getting together a nucleus for this new 
organization October 1, 1923. He called together a few 





leaders and began training the teachers for the Sunday- 
school in his home. The first public service was held in 
the auditorium of the Brown School on November 17. 
At this first meeting there were ninety-seven present. 
Meetings were then held regu- 
larly in the Brown School where, 
the first Sunday in February, 
1924, the church was organized 
with 147 charter members. 

While this was going on a new 
temporary building was being 
constructed on the new lot, which 
building, before it was ever com- 
pleted, had to be doubled in size 
in order to accommodate this fast- 
growing congregation. This temporary building with 
its addition was sufficiently completed so that the first 
service was held in it on Sunday, May 4, 1924. Since 
that time, in order to accommodate the people and the 
children of the Sunday-school, they have had to build 
four times, and just now they are completing a dining 
room in the basement that will be the equal in size of 
any in the conference. Their present building will pro- 
vide room for 700 at Sunday-school—with six depart- 
ments, each having separate assembly rooms. On a re- 
cent Sunday there were 285 at Sunday-school, 250 at 
church, and seven received into membership. 


The building is being used during the week by the 
School Board of the city of Dayton for two kindergarten 
teachers with 100 children five years old and three first- 
grade teachers with sixty-five children. It is also used 
by the Montgomery County Sunday School Council for 
Week Day Religious Instruction for 300 children. The 
ladies of the church serve lunch every day to 100 children 
from Brown School. 

This has indeed been a home mission proposition that 
has been worth while. Since July 1 it has been self-sup- 
porting as far as the conference is concerned, except the 
interest which the conference is paying on the money still 
due on the lot. The church receives a small grant from 
the general Home Mission Board. The work which has 
been done here has been almost amazing. There have 
been hard and difficult problems, but they have been 
overcome and a splendid church has been the result. It 
has been repeatedly said by those who are competent to 
judge that the character of the work which is being done 
in this Sunday-school is equal to any in the city, even by 
older churches which have every convenience. Here is 
bound to become one of the strongest churches in our 
Miami Ohio Christian Conference, one which, when it 
gets strong enough to outgrow these temporary quarters, 
will be able to build a church in this our headquarters 
city that will be worthy of the Christian denomination. 
It is a sample of what can be done in growing sections of 
any city where people are moving in without any conveni- 
ent church home. Such new sections must be churched, 
and no denomination has a stronger unity appeal than 
our own for such communities. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, December 30—At the 
Centennial Anniversary of the Rockingham 
Christian Conference held at the First Chris- 
tian Church of Wolfeboro, N. H., Tuesday, 
October 8, 1925, I referred to the Christian 
Church at Mirror Lake as having “died a 
natural death,” and at this time I offer a 
public apology for making that statement. 
I should have said they were “hove to, under 
short sail,” or a better phraseology would 
have been, “They are hiding their light un- 
der a bushel;”’ for though they have not 
made a statistical report to conference for a 
number of years having no settled pastor 
for sometime as _ their membership is 
very small, yet, those few and _ faith- 
ful souls are still holding true to the 
Principles of the Christian Church They 
have a small Sunday-school, carried on 
in a private home, and have quite an interest 
in the Woman’s Mission Board. If at any 
time the executive Board of this conference 
can be of any assistance to them in any way, 
shape, or manner, it will be a great pleasure 
for us so to do; and we hope they will con- 
tinue to let their light shine through the 
columns of The Herald. — Christmas was 
celebrated with us in the usual manner on 
Christmas Eve. The Sunday-school present- 
ed one of its fine entertainments, given en- 
tirely by the little ones. After their pleas- 
ing program had been very nicely carried 
out, Santa Claus made his annual visit to the 
delight of all. A beautiful Christmas tree 
was well laden with both pretty and useful 
remembrances for all, our pastor, Rev. M. 
H. Turner, receiving a nice traveling bag 
from his Sunday-school class and friends. 
Each child received the usual box of Christ- 
mas candy. The church was very prettily 
decorated, the electrical display being par- 
ticularly pleasing. — On Sunday morning 
Brother Turner gave a most interesting 
Christmas talk. — The evening service was 
omitted to permit us to accept the kind in- 
vitation of the Court Street, Portsmouth, 
Church to attend the cantata given by them 
which was very nicely presented and en- 
joyed by all. — It is expected at this writ- 
ing that Rev. E. J. Bodman, field secretary 
of the Rhode Island and Massachusetts Con- 
ference, will assist our pastor in special 
meetings in the near future.—Amee. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Brownells Corner and Hixville, January 6— 
Our Brownells Corner Church had its annual 
Bible School Christmas exercises on Christ- 
mas Eve. There were about sixty present 
and the children carried out a fine program. 
The pastor and his: wife were well remem- 
bered with many useful gifts, among them 
being a nice plump fowl for our dinner. — 
The Ladies’ Aid at the first of the month 
conducted an excellent chicken pie supper 
and sale, netting them a goodly sum. This 
will go to help make our church house a 
better place in which to worship. — We had 
the pleasure of listening to our Field Secre- 
tary on Lord’s Day evening, December 6. We 
were sorry there were not more out to hear 
him, for his message was timely. — We hold 
our quarterly business meeting this coming 
week when we consider our work for the 
past three months and plan for the coming 
quarter. — Our Hixville Church at North 
Dartmouth had the good fortune to listen to 
our Field Secretary on‘the afternoon of Sun- 
day, December 6, at which service we had a 
good representation of our community, many 
of our people bringing out their whole fam- 
ilies, even to the babies in arms. They did 
not disturb our speaker, as their parents are 


educating them to attend and behave them- 
selves even in their infancy in the Lord’s 
house. — On Lord’s Day, December 20, we 
extended the right hand of fellowship to 
three new members. A young man and his 
wife who recently married, and a matron 
whose daughter I believe will follow her 
mother later in fellowship. The young lady 
came in by letter from a church in New Bed- 
ford, her husband was received by baptism, 
and the other lady on profession of faith. 
We trust we may have our Field Secretary 
with us in the near future to hold a pro- 
tracted meeting with us, for there are many 
more who should take their stand for Christ 
and the Church. We are also planning to 
have the president of our conference to visit 
this church some Sunday during the coming 
month. We ask the prayers of all God’s 
dear people that the work of this part of 
his Zion may be revived and prosper.—Wal- 
ter S. Thomas, Pastor. 


East Freetown—At the December meeting 
of the Woman’s Club of the East Freetown 
Christian Church an illustrated lecture was 
given by Miss Beatrice Hunt of the New 
England Dairy and Food Council. Her sub- 
ject was the relation of diet to health. It 
was listened to with interest and at its close 
papers were distributed giving sample 
menus for children of different ages, and for 
the overweight and underweight adults. — 
The Christmas tree and Christmas service 
of the East Freetown Christian Sunday-school 
was held Wednesday evening, December 23, 
in the church. The service, “The Babe of 
Bethlehem,” was given, omitting the pa- 
a > 

CHURCH NEWS 

AMONG church papers we think ‘“The 

Register’ stands in the first line 
for its printing of news. Take, for 
example, last week's issue. That was 
packed full of live facts about our work, 
succinctly and even pungently written. 
It was ably edited and laid out, and we 
praise the news and make-up editors. 
And especially we commend this cen- 
tral feature of the paper, because other 
church papers have a time getting 
news, and, when they do get it, it is 
trying for the editors. Our friend, Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, of the “Reformed 
Church Messenger,” has been telling 
his experiences. One of his readers 
questions if a paragraph about a sauer- 
kraut church supper is news of country- 
wide interest. (Among Unitarian par- 
ishes the “‘piece de resistance’’ was 
beans; and “‘once’’ it was gayly pub- 
lished. ) 

Dr. Leinbach bares his problem by 
telling us how he is told by some con- 
tributors “‘to print it exactly as written 
or not at all.”” He frequently has to 
take the negative course. That was 
our experience also. But with the 
passing years we have proved that an 
editor is bound to edit, and his conse- 
crated job is to get out a decent paper, 
fulfilling the law of journalism. That 
now pleases nearly everybody, though 
a few may chafe under the memory of 
seemingly lacerated literary off-spring. 

e would spare feelings; and much | 
more, we would keep ourselves faithful 
to our vow. The co-operation we en- 
joy from our constituents, both lay and 
clerical, is of unusual skill and we 
would pay a tribute to them, for they 
help to make the paper a_ readable 
proposition.—The Christian Register. 
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geant features. Carol singing by all fol- 
lowed until Santa Claus appeared to distrib- 
ute candy, oranges, and gifts. A social hour 
followed with cake and ice cream for re- 
freshments. Mrs. Cha.les Gurnzy had charge 
of the music and Mrs. Gecrge Braley of the 
tree.—Mrs, J. A. Peckham. 
E. J. Bodman, Field Sevretary. 


DELAWARE 

Dover, December 21—At the Sunday morn- 
ing service the pastor spoke on the subject, 
“The Name That Is Above Every Name,” 
bringing a Christmas message from the text, 
Matt. 1:21. The choir sang two Christmas 
anthems very impressively at the morning 
service. — A happy Christmas for the pastor 
had been planned by the members of the 
church, and another by the members of the 
young men’s Bible class of which the pastor 
is teacher, as an expression of their love and 
appreciation. The pastor was very deepiy 
moved by the tokens of the Christian fel- 
lowship which characterizes the life of Peo- 
ple’s Church and declared that these gifts 
of a hundred dollars in gold were greatly 
appreciated because of their intrinsic value 
and even more because of the love sentiment 
back of them. — The evening service was 
held in the Community Hall of the church, it 
being the annual Christmas program by the 
Sunday-school. In spite of the inclemency 
of the weather, every seat on the main floor 
and every available chair in the gallery was 
taken. Many declared in expressing their ap- 
preciation of the service rendered by those 
in charge of the preparation and rehearsals 
that it was one of the most interesting Sun- 
day-school Christmas programs they had 
ever witnessed. — The annual watch night 
party to which the public is invited will be 
held New Year’s Eve in the Community Hall 
from eight o’clock on. Games and a social 
good time will characterize the occasion 
together with a four reel motion picture en- 
titled “God’s Tomorrow.” — The pastor will 
exchange pulpits with his father, Rev. D. 
M. Helfenstein, next Sunday, the latter being 
pastor at Lewisburg, Pa.—Delaware State 
News. 

ILLINOIS 

Garrett, December 29—We closed our re- 
vival here on December 18 with good inter- 
est. Brother John Baughman assisted us in 
the meeting. Our people here were well 
pleased with the work of Brother Baughman, 
and although no big result was seen, yet I 
am sure our meeting will not soon be for- 
gotten. — We had a Christmas program here 
on December 24 and one at Prairie Chapel 
on Sunday evening, December 27. Although 
the weather was severely cold, fair sized 
crowds attended. — I have resigned the work 
at Pierson to take effect January 20, and 
hope to be able to give more time to my 
other fields of work; but I find several fields 
of work with no pastor, and expect to help 
some of them out as best I can.—Walter 
Fasnacht. 

Clay City, January 3—The writer filled his 
regular appointment at the Brockville 
Church on the third Sunday of last month, 
and found the church in fine shape. These 
people believe in doing things for the uplift 
of their church. We planned to commence a 
revival in January on Saturday before the 
third Sunday, but I took sick two days be- 
fore Christmas and have been under the doc- 
tor’s care ever since. The doctor says he 
thinks there will have to be an operation. 
I have a very bad case of bladder trouble, 
so severe that I can hardly stand it. As 
for my holding a revival at Brockville, I 
don’t know; but I will have to get a whole 
lot better than I am now. I will close by 
asking the prayers of all God’s people.— 
J. A. Tracy. 

Danville, January 5—It is said by many 
that the greatest event for youth of the 
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Christian churches in this section took place 
on the last day of 1925. Promptly at three 
o’clock a group of enthusiastic young men 
and young woman met in the First Christian 
Church at the call of Rev. Eugene H. Rainey, 
the Conference Director of Christian Educa- 
tion. After an address of welcome by Har- 
riet Jane Chapman, and a devotional period 
led by Miss Eva Grimes, the director took 
charge and explained the purpose of the Con- 
gress movement, tracing briefly its rise and 
work. — There was a strong sentiment man- 
ifest for a Young People’s Congress in this 
conference. Each delegation was asked to 
appoint a leader, the leaders forming a nom- 
inating and executive committee. This com- 
mittee reported plans at the -evening ses- 
sion, all of which were adopted unanimously. 
The goals set for the year ending June 11, 
are: 200 people won to Christ by the young 
people, 200 delegates present at the June 
rally to be held in Urbana; and $200 given 
for missions, half of the money raised to go 
toward the purchase of song books for the 
Indians under the care of Elizabeth How- 
sare, and the other half to go for newspaper 
evangelism in Japan. The officers elected 
are: President, C. K. Harmison, of Urbana; 
Vice-president, Mae Downs, of Lake Fork; 
Secretary, Eva Grimes, of Danville; Treas- 
urer, Glen Utterback, of Tuscola. The chair- 
men: Evangelism, John Hill, of Urbana; 
Christian Education, Mary Douglass, of Ur- 
bana; and of Missions, Velva Marion, of Mun- 
cie. Counselors: Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Rainey. 
—Hermon Eldredge was at his best in the 
main address at eight o’clock. There was a 
banquet at six o’clock, which was afire with 
enthusiasm from _ the beginning until the 
close of a short address by Dr. E. A. Wat- 
kins. Music was provided throughout the 
day by the splendid orchestra from the Lake 
Fork Church. Miss Winifred Potter, Health 
Educational Director of the Danville Y. W. 
Cc. A., conducted a social hour from 9:30 to 
10:30. Miss Potter is one who knows how 
to give young people a good time and was 
equal to the occasion. An apportunity was 
given for the delegations to put on original 
stunts, and the Hope, Urbana, and Danville 
churches responded to the delight of the 
large audience. At 11:30 light refreshments 
were served, and at 11:45 the group gathered 
in the church auditorium for the closing 
prayer service. There were enough young 
people with a few visitors to form a line all 
around the auditorium and down the center 
aisle. The circle sang “Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds,” and then a number led in 
prayer as the city whistles‘ announced the 
passing of the old year and the coming of 
the new. — Urbana had the largest delega- 
tion present, reporting twenty-six, but to 
the Hope Church goes the honor of the day. 
Pastor J. H. Harper led twenty-three to the 
closing part of the program, driving twenty- 
five miles after an evangelistic service in 
his church. Miss Mary Mann, of the South- 
ern Wabash Conference, was present and led 
the evening devotional period in an inspir- 
ing manner. There were 105 registered dele- 
gates besides visitors for the meeting. It 
looks as if the youth of this conference are 
very much alive and eager to serve the 
Master in a larger way than ever before. 
We are happy to join the Cradle Roll of 
Young People’s Congresses and ask the 
prayers of the older groups that we may live 
up to the high standards which you have set. 
—Eugene H. Rainey. 


INDIANA 

Sidney, December 28—We had a very good 
meeting at the Antioch Church, Eel River 
Conference, with Brother P. W. Hunsinger 
helping me. There were eight accessions. 
The meeting lasted two weeks, but Brother 
Hunsinger was only with us one week. It 
was a very busy time as farm work has been 
so delayed, and it was hard to get people 
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interested. The work here is progressing 
very nicely. — This church gave an oyster 
supper and sent the proceeds to the Carvers- 
ville Christian Orphanage. — The Eel River 
Church had a Christmas tree for the orphans 
with a nice contribution, and the Christmas 
program was much enjoyed. — New Year's 
greetings to all readers of The Herald.— 
Isaac Cox, Pastor. 


Wabash, January 1—We began our special] 
evangelistic services with the Paw Paw 
Church of the Eel River Conference Decem- 
ber 6 and closed December 20 with four ad- 
ditions to the church. While the ingather- 
ing was small, the church has taken on new 
life and we are expecting many, many more 
who were almost persuaded to unite with 
the army of God to become fully persuaded 
and unite with the forces of righteousness 
as a result of these meetings. — We were 
pleased to have with us as our leader in 
song throughout the services Mrs. Nora An- 
drew, of Warren, Ind. We can cheerfully 
recommend her to anyone desiring a leader 
in song. Mrs. Andrew not only leads the 
congregation in song but directs the choir 
and is very effective as a soloist. Her serv- 
ices were very helpful and were appreciated 
by all. We pray the blessings of God on all 
her efforts to do his will.—Bert Page, Pastor. 


Mooreland, January 2—The Ladies’ Aid of 
the First Christian Church met in regular 
session Tuesday p. m., December 27, with 
Mrs. Hattie Smith instead of at the church 
on account of the extremely cold weather. 
Thirty some members were present. We had 
a splendid and entertaining talk by Mrs. 
Hazel Woolen, of Mt. Summit, Ind., on her 
trip to New York and to Mt. Vernon, Va., 
showing us postcard pictures of all places 
of interest seen on both trips. We then had 
a Christmas box, exchanging ‘gifts, after 
which refreshments were served. — On 
Christmas Eve we had an entertainment at 
the church consisting of a musical panto- 
mime, a Christmas tree, and treat for the 
children. — On Sunday, January 3, our pro- 
tracted meeting will begin. Brother John 
Bozzell and daughter, singing evangelists, 
of Tipton, Ind., will also assist Brother Dun- 
can. We are hoping for and expecting fine 
results from this meeting, as a fine start on 
the New Year. — Here are all good wishes to 
The Herald for a prosperous year, both spir- 
itual and temporal.—mMrs. S. S. Finch. 


Muncie, January 5—Here are just a few 
news items to indicate the activities of our 
people in this section. Another interesting 
joint meeting of the three Christian churches 
of Muncie was held last Sunday afternoon, 
at the Fifteenth Street Christian Church. 
Rev. J. H. Ross, pastor, presided and the 
writer delivered the message. The attend- 
ance was very good, as was also the inter- 
est. A number of individuals participated 
personally in the service. — Rev. D. C. Met- 
sker, pastor of the Eden Christian Church, 
near here, began a series of evangelistic 
services last evening, and will be assisted 
by Rev. A. E. Cortner, of Albany, Indiana. 
—Rev. J. R. White, pastor, has just closed 
a series of services at Granville Church, near 
here, and was assisted by Rev. Jesse I. Oren, 
of Parker, Indiana. The program committee 
for the Eastern Indiana Quarterly Confer- 
ence will meet next Thursday in the pas- 
tor’s study of our church here to prepare 
a program and select a place for the next 
session to be held January 25-28. — The Min- 
isterial Institute of the Miami Reserve Con- 
ference will meet at the Fifteenth Street 
Church next Tuesday, and will be in session 
through the day. — Miss Mearl Himelick, 
president of the Muncie District Young Peo- 
ple’s Congress, Eastern Indiana Conference, 
is pushing plans for a real program meeting 
somewhere in the district next fifth Sunday. 
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—Through the kind courtesy of my people 
here, it was my privilege to spend the holi- 
day season with family friends and loved 
ones, at Roanoke, Virginia. My church gave 
me a leave of absence and my Bible class 
presented me a purse; besides we were wide- 
ly and numerously remembered at Christmas 
time by friends in this and former parishes, 
all of which we gratefully and deeply ap- 
preciate. — A new heating plant has been in- 
stalled in our church here, which adds great- 
ly to the comfort of the church. The pastor’s 
study was included in the plan, adding great- 
ly to its comfort and convenience. Extreme 
weather conditions in this section, carrying 
the mercury down to ten below zero, greatly 
reduced church attendance on the last Sun- 
day in December, but we were able last 
Sunday to begin the new year with good at- 
tendance and interest.—Murdock W. Butler. 


KANSAS 


Towanda, January 1—In reviewing the first 
half of our church year’s program, we note 
many advancements in our Kingdom work, 
some of which we wish to pass on to Herald 
readers. Mr. Clark Bodkin is the superin- 
tendent of our Sunday-school. This depart- 
ment of our church work advanced so rapidly 
during the past few months that we out- 
grew the capacity of our church house, and 
five classes have been taken care of in other 
places. Three classes were taken care of in 
our three-room clubhouse, and the men’s 
brotherhood and ladies’. senior classes have 
been taken care of at the parsonage, through 
the kindness of our pastor and wife. — Our 
revival services which commenced November 
24 and continued to December 17, were held 
by our pastor, Rev. R. L. Hendrickson. In 
our business session before our meeting, the 
thought of having an evangelist come to hold 
this series of meetings was discussed, but it 
was decided to ask our pastor to hold this 
meeting, feeling he could reach many whom 
an evangelist could not reach. For more 
than three weeks’ Brother Hendrickson 
brought the gospel message to the large 
audiences, pleading with men, women, girls, 
and boys to turn from their sins, and accept 
Christ and enlist in the Kingdom work. 
Thirty-five conversions and renewals were 
the harvest of his labor, thirty-two uniting 
with the church. There were many touching 
scenes as when mother, son, and grandson 
marched down the aisle and gave their hearts 
to their Savior and united with the church. 
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We feel the spirit of this wonderful revival 
will be far more lasting because it was held 
by our own pastor whom we all love and re- 
spect. At the close of the meeting a purse 
was presented Brother Hendrickson in appre- 
ciation of his labor. We moved into the base- 
ment of our new church building, which is 
rapidly growing into a beautiful edifice, for 
our Christmas tree and entertainment, and 
we are holding our services for church and 
Sunday-school in the basement. In the near 
future we expect to enjoy the convenience 
and beauty of it all. Then we will not be 
cramped for room or equipment to do our 
best. — The Ladies’ Aid society, which works 
from week to week so faithfully, each Wed- 
nesday serves dinner to the many who look 
forward to their Wednesday (shall I say it?) 
banquet, which is now being served in the 
kitchen of the basement. Other towns have 
learned this, and many plan to visit Towanda 
on Wednesday and eat dinner with the Chris- 
tian ladies.—L. V. Moore, Church Clerk. 


LONG ISLAND 


Jamaica, January 1—Since the Jamaica 
Creek Christian Church was organized eight 
months ago, wonderful progress has been 
accomplished by its organizer, Rev. Chas. S. 
Worner, also pastor of the Springfield Dock 
Christian Church, and his loyal followers in 
Jamaica Creek. The meetings up until a 
week ago were held in the clubhouse of the 
Springfield Garden’s Democratic Club, to 
whom credit is also due for their wonderful 
assistance and the progress made by the 
Christian Church in this community. Sev- 
eral officers and members of the Springfield 
Dock Church are giving the Jamaica Creek 
Church a helping hand, although almost all 
of the work is being done by the Jamaica 
Creek folks themselves. This work has been 
such an influence that a noble Christian 
realtor by the name of Mr. Meacham had just 
completed the construction of a _ beautiful 
church building fully equipped for the 
Jamaica Creek Church. The entire building 
was financed by Brother Meacham, at a cost 
of about several thousand dollars. It has a 
large basement, and the church auditorium 
can seat about 350 folks. — The opening serv- 
ice of the new building was held on Sunday 
morning, December 27, 1925. The average 
church attendance has been from seventy-five 
to eighty. At the present time the member- 
ship of the church is 101. — On New Year’s 
Eve a union watch night service was held 
for the Springfield Dock and Jamaica Creek 
churches at the Jamaica Creek Church. A 
very large number of folks attended and both 
churches are drawing the folks from Spring- 
field Dock and Jamaica Creek into a sweet 
Christian fellowship. In other words, one is 
helping the other in carrying on the work of 
Jesus Christ in both these communities. It 
is our prayful desire that this spirit will pre- 
vail throughout the coming years for his 
cause. — A very beautiful Christmas enter- 
tainment was held on December 29, at which 
the attendance was 308. The local grocer of 
Jamaica Creek donated a beautiful Christmas 
tree and a large number of oranges to the 
Sunday-school. The enrollment at the pres- 
ent time is 88, and has an average attend- 
ance of seventy-five every Sunday.—H. J. M. 


MARYLAND 

Havre de Grace, January 4—The Christmas 
spirit seemed to be more felt at Webster 
Community Christian Church than ever be- 
fore. The church being decorated with laurel 
roping and a beautiful electric star, seemed 
to create a new feeling and folks felt as if 
they wanted to do all they could for others. 
— At our last social, which was held Thurs- 
day evening, December 17, we gave our min- 
ister and family a shower for their pantry. 
Mr. Sutcliffe and family always show such 
gratitude that it is a pleasure to give to 
them. — On account of extreme cold weather 
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our Christmas services were not so well at- 
tended as usual. We had communion serv- 
ice at six a. m. and ten a m. Both 
services were very impressive and all felt 
well benefited by having attended. — On 
Sunday morning, December 27, we had 
a splendid sermon and the choir ren- 
dered special music, but on account of 
cold weather there was no evening service. 
— Monday evening the Sunday-school held 
its entertainment which was a great success. 
We presented our pastor with a purse which 
he acknowledged in his usual grateful man- 
ner. There were presents for all, both young 
and old. Six children were presented with 
gold pins and certificates for Sunday-school 
attendance for the year just closed, and four 
children received certificates for having at- 
tended morning service at church for the 
same time. On Tuesday evening the con- 
gregation was entertained at one of the mem- 
ber’s home, she not being able to attend the 
holiday festivities on account of poor health. 
— Thursday, being the last of the year, we 
started the evening with a church night 
supper at six-thirty, followed by an entertain- 
ment, “How We Earned Our Dollar,” by the 
ladies of the church. After a social hour we 
all entered the church for watch-night serv- 
ice, each person carrying a lighted candle, 
no other lights being used at this service. At 
the stroke of twelve, all were kneeling at or 
around the altar taking communion at 
one time. This was a most impressive serv- 
ice and we all entered the new year with 


renewed faith and strength to carry on our 


Master’s work. — On Saturday evening, the 
choir held its banquet which was much en- 
joyed by all present. — Sunday, January 3, 


was our regular communion service, also 
membership Sunday and a large congrega- 
tion was present to hear a splendid sermon 
on “The Bread of Life.” Mr. Sutcliffe al- 
ways preaches fine sermons but Sunday eve- 
ning he went “over the top” and preached 
one of the best sermons ever heard on “Why 
Forty Years?” The Webster Community 
Christian Church wishes all a Happy New 
Year.—Harriett E. Cooley. 


OHIO 


Dayton, January 5—The Sunday before 
Christmas was the best day in the two years’ 
history of the Riverdale Christian Church. 
There were 285 at Sunday-school, 250 at 
church, and seven members were reveived at 
the morning service. The junior choir, with 
twenty-three present, sang in the morning. 
The adult choir rendered the cantata, “King 
Immanuel,” under the leadership of Miss 
Zenith Campbell, accompanied by Miss 
Florence Powers, at the evening service. The 
children’s building which has been occupied 
for ten months and was built to accommodate 
150, had ninety-one below the age of eight 
present on that Sunday. — We are just com- 
pleting the first floor of our building for din- 
ing room and social purposes. This will 
make possible a Junior and Intermediate De- 
partment combined with space for more than 
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two hundred. It also gives an excellent room 
for the new Young People’s Department. The 
Junior and Intermediate Department is in 
charge of Miss Leah Scott, and the Young 
People’s Department will be directed by Miss 
Myrtle Eldredge. We are also making a di- 
vision in the Cradle Roll, taking the younger 
children and putting them in the nursery, 
and the two and one-half to four-year-old 
children will have a program of their own 
under the direction of Mrs. Netum Rathbun. 
Mr. N. E. Westenberger is the new Adult De- 
partment superintendent. This gives six de- 
partments with their own programs and class- 
rooms. The school has an enrollment of four 
hundred and looks forward soon to the reach- 
ing of its goal of five hundred.—Edwin B. 
Flory, Pastor. 


Dayton, January 1—The Dayton Associa- 
tion of Christian churches has had a good 
year, It is composed of Dayton First, Wal- 
nut Hills, Riverdale, Shiloh, Crown Point, 
Murlin Heights, and Trotwood churches. This 
Association of Christian Churches has made 
a net gain of twenty-seven percent in 
church membership this year. The Miami 
Ohio Christian Conference held its one hun- 
dred seventh annual session with the River- 
dale Church, September 2-6, with a registra- 
tion of 534. — The Walnut Hills congregation 
has completed and dedicated, June 28, the 
first unit—its educational unit—in its new 
plant, at a cost of $42,600. — The Riverdale 
congregation has added an educational unit 
for its Children’s Division work, and made 
social and Intermediate-Junior rooms under 
the entire plant, such additions costing $8,- 
500. — The Crown Point Church become so 
overcrowded in its Bible School work that it 
built an educational building on its lot to 
accommodate some of its departments. This 
new unit and the new $4,000 parsonage for 
the pastor were dedicated June 7, under the 
leadership of Rev. Clark A. Denison, who has 
since accepted a call to Ansonia, Ohio, and 
has been succeeded by Rev. J. B. Speaker, 
of Avon, Ill. — The Murlin Heights Church 
has plans drawn for a $7,000 addition to its 
building. Its program will be launched with 
the New Year. — The Shiloh Church has just 
completed the redecoration of its entire 
plant, and its well organized choir has 
launched a fund to install a pipe organ. — 
Dayton First Church continued its splendid 
missionary record, holding third place in the 
per capita giving of the entire conference. 
—The Trotwood Church has installed Rev. 
D. G. Pleasant during the year as its pas- 
tor, succeeding Rev. Robert Wearley who ac- 
cepted a call to West Liberty, Ohio. — The 
Dayton Association, under the direction of 
the Promotional Committee of the Miami 
Ohio Conference, plans to inaugurate a new 
work in Dayton View this year. Rev. Wil- 
loe J. Hall, after a four years’ pastorate, 
has resigned as pastor of the Shiloh Church 
and has been elected by the conference to 
open up the new Dayton View enterprise. 
—An outstanding event in which Dayton’s 
Christian churches take a pride is the erec- 
tion and dedication on April 22, in our city 
of the new Christian Publishing Association 
Building on South Ludlow Street as the Head- 
quarters Building for the denomination. The 
building, furnishings, and equipment have 
cost a full quarter-million dollars.—W. H. 
Denison, in The Dayton Journal. 


West Manchester, December 18—Seven 
churches of five denominations are united in 
the support of a program of week-day re- 
ligious education which reaches the pupils of 
the centralized school and two village grade 
schools in Monroe Township, Preble County. 
Miss Minnie Fliehman of Harrison, Ohio, is 
employed as teacher. She gives one hour per 
week of instruction to pupils of the eight 
elementary grades, and to a large class of 
high school students. — The work is under 
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the control of the Monroe Township Board of 
Religious Education, on which each of the 
seven co-operating churches is represented 
by two delegates. When the program was 
established, each of the churches pledged its 
financial support. Eighty workers made a 
three-day canvass of the township and raised 
the necessary funds. — Although independent 
in its operation, the township program is 
closely linked with the Dayton work in 
week-day religious education. Miss Flieh- 
man meets twice a month with the Dayton 
teachers in their institute. — The courses are 
elective, but regular school credit is given 
for work satisfactorily done. The curricu- 
lum comprises material compiled by the 
teacher from many sources, all Biblical in 
character, according to A. V. Priddy, secre- 
tary of the township Board of Religious 
Education. — The primary grades use season- 
al material, developing the idea of God, and 
much of their instruction is given in story 
form, dramatization, and the acting out of 
character stories. As the pupils advance in 
grades, notebooks are used, some memory 
work is required, map work, picture drawing, 
motto making, drills, pageantry, and some 
home preparation work. As the course de- 
velops, more advanced work is added, such as 
the study, “Creating Citizens of God’s World,” 
teaching of honesty, charity, generosity, 
helpfulness, Christian character, faith and 
trust in God, courage in standing for the 
right, forming of good habits, character- 
building, hero stories about truth, patriotism, 
friendship, loyalty; the book, “Heroes of 
God’s World,” and much other work of a 
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METHUSALAH ate what he found on his 
plate, 
And never, as people do now, 
Did he note the amount of the caloric count— 
He ate it because it was chow. 
He wasn’t disturbed, as at dinner he sat, 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 
To think it was lacking in granular fat, 
Or a couple of vitamimes shy. 
He cheerfully chewed every species of food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears 
Lest his health might be hurt by some fancy 
dessert— 
But he lived only nine hundred years! 
—Galt Evening Reporter. 
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Biblical nature. The origin and history of 
religious hymns will also be studied. Song 
and worship periods are arranged for each 
day. The higher grades use studies such as 
“The Life and Times of Jesus,” “Religious 
Art,” “Bible Geography,” “Old Testament 
History,” “Life of Paul and Early Christian 
Heroes,” “Christianity in Every Continent,” 
“Jesus, Ideal of Living,” ‘The Early Chris- 
tian Church,” etc. — From this material a 
progressive curriculum extending through the 
pupils’ whole school career is developed. The 
original intention was to limit the work to 
the elementary grades, but in response to a 
pressing demand a class has been organized 
in the high school. — Who can foresee, or 
tell, the great good results which are sure to 
follow even a few years of such instruction? 
—Ohio Christian News. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Everett, December 31—For many weeks 
little has appeared from the “Hill Country 
in the columns of The Herald. A number 
have been asked to write but all seem too busy 
or too timid to send in correspondence. While 
little has been written the story of the work 
being done would take big volumes to re- 
cord if it should all be recorded. But these 
things are written that ye may know: that 
Dr. W. M. Jay, pastor of the Everett Church, 
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is still continuing his aggressive program and 
a splendid work is being accomplished in his 
field. At Black Valley he and Brother Cox, 
of the Brethren Church, held a union meeting, 
each preaching part time. The meeting was 
a success in getting the various organiza- 
tions at that place in better working spirits, 
One member was added to the Christian or- 
ganization. At Clearville, Rev. Charles 
Beard, an evangelist of the United Brethren 
Church, from Martinsburg, West Virginia, as- 
sisted him. This meeting was well attended, 
and there were nine conversions and five ad- 
ditions to the church. — Furthermore that 
Rev. L. A. DuVall, pastor of District No. 4, is 
still pushing his work with unabated zeal. 
He is at the present time engaged in a re- 
vival effort at Fairview with the field secre- 
tary assisting. Pray for this work, brethren. 
— And also that Rev. A. R. Garland as usual, 
is pushing the work in his field. He has held 
his meetings at Buck Valley with eight addi- 
tions, at Antioch with four, and at Damascus 
with two. Each church was considerably 
strengthened and the work is moving forward 
nicely. — And still further that Rev. Henry 
W. May is teaching school and doing some 
supply work while he cares for his aged 
parents. His father, who has been for many 
years a faithful minister of this conference, 
is quite feeble, having undergone a rather 
serious operation sometime ago and has not 
regained his strength since. — And finally 
that Rev. T. P. Garland and Rev. W. C. Gar- 
land are each pushing their own work in 
their fields with their characteristic fervor. 
— Most of our churches have taken offerings 
for Carversville during the Christmas season. 
Many splendid thank-offering programs and 
Christmas programs have been given to good 
acceptance. The entire work is closing the 
year to begin the new one with greater faith 
and zeal in the Master’s service. Faithfully 
chronicled.—Martha Skraps. 


A Significant Meeting 


N January 2, 1926, a group of young people 
who are leaders in nine conferences of 
the Christian Church in Young People’s Con- 
gress work, met in Dayton in all-day session 
to discuss their work. They faced the whole 
work of the church, and sought the best 
ways in which they might lead the young 
people of their conferences into a larger 
Christian life and service. It was a practical 
meeting. Talks were made by young people 
who were doing things, and each talk was 
brief and to the point, and followed by gen- 
eral discussion. Miss Beryl McReynolds led 
in the discussion on “Young People and Mis- 
sions,” challenging these leaders to inspire 
their young people—all their young people— 
to missionary giving and service. Frank 
Wright presented “Young People and Evan- 
gelism,” proving by the record of North- 
western Ohio that young people can win 
others to Jesus Christ, and that they do so 
gladly. John Rauch spoke on “Young People 
and Summer Schools” and Marian Morrill on 
“Young People and Our Colleges,’ both im- 
pressing that need for trained leadership and 
the place of our own schools in producing 
this leadership. Miss Lucile Conner led the 
discussion on “The Young People’s Congress 
at Work,” showing how through smaller and 
larger groups of young peop.e in conference, 
district, and the local church all working to- 
ward common goals, the great movement may 
spread to enlist the loyalty of more and more 
young people to Christ and his Church and 
his work in the world. The matter of calling 
together a meeting of all the young people 
of the church was heartily endorsed, and a 
committee chosen to work toward this great 
national Congress. 
A complete record of the day’s doings and 
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